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CHRISTMAS-BOXES. 

Ouu  readers  would  conclude,  from  our  last 
Number,  that  we  arc  no  enemies  of  the  good 
customs  which,  in  olden  time,  prevailed  at 
tlie  happy  season  fast  n])proaching.  Indeed, 
whatever  remains  of  them,  —  would  that  the 
relics  were  more  numerous! — we  fondly  che¬ 
rish  and  enjoy  heartily  ;  for  they  do  good 
every  way.  They  are  annually  recurring  wit¬ 
nesses  of  one  of  the  articles  of  our  faith, — the 
divine  Redeemer’s  jicrfect  humanity.  Tliey 
keep  alive  among  equals  those  gentler  chari¬ 
ties  of  “  father,  son,  and  brother,”  which, 
except  for  such  opportunities  of  their  exercise, 
would,  in  these  days  of  selfislincss  and  inde¬ 
pendence,  almost  e.xjiire  among  us.  They 
remove,  for  a  brief  interval,  the  conventional 
distinctions  between  man  and  man ;  and  wiiile 
superiors  and  inferiors  are  thus  brought  into 
aftahle  contact,  a  feeling  of  mutual  sympathy 
and  trustfulness  is  engendered,  which  jire- 
serves,  “  in  servitude  itself,  the  spirit  of  an 
exalted  freedom 

“  England  was  merry  Riigland,  when 
Old  Cliristma.4  brought  nis  sports  again  ; 

Then  ojam’d  wiilc  the  baron  s  hall 
To  vassal,  tenant,  serf  and  all ; 

Power  laid  his  rod  of  rule  aside, 

Acd  Ceremony  doff'd  his  pride. 


A  Christmas  gambol  oft  would  cheer 
A  poor  man’s  ncart  through  half  the  year !" 

Whoever,  therefore,  as  the  Puritans  did, 
would  proscribe  the  innocent  festivities  of 
Ciiristmas,  know  not  how  many  of  the 
heart’s  best  synijiatliies  they  may  check,  if 
not  destroy,  by  closing  this  natural  outlet  to 
“its  fulness  and  its  overllow.”  Rather  let 
us,  with  Hammond,  Sehien,  and  other  Chris¬ 
tian  Englishmen,  retain  the  Ciiristmas  festi¬ 
val  with  all  its  mirthful  doings, — merry  and 
wise,  of  course,  and  without  at  dl  interfering 


with  the  sacred  services  of  the  church — with 
its  evergreens,  its  carols,  its  sports,  its  blazing 
hearths,  its  shadowy  recollections  of  bygone 
days,  and  its  gatherings  of  the  old  familiar 
faces.  We  love  them  all. 

But,  besides  enjoyment,  there  is  another 
duty  involved  —  we  say  another  duty,  be¬ 
cause  we  consider  a  thankful  and  joyous 
heart,  at  this  festival  especiall}',  a  necessary 
iluty.  We  must  do  all  in  our  power  to  make 
others  happy,  by  dispensing,  as  far  as  we  are 
able,  our  charities,  and  the  tokens  of  affection 
and  mutual  good-will.  It  was  something  of 
this  feeling,  perhaps,  in  which  Christmas- 
boxes  originated  ;  which  were  the  boxes  in 
which  the  alms  were  collected  for  the  masses 
celebrated  at  this  season.  There  was,  of 
course,  sad  superstition  in  these  offerings ; 
but  the  motive  which  gave  rise  to  them  was 
not  a  bad  one.  It  shewed  that  men  did  not 
forget,  in  their  mirth,  those  who  were  gone 
from  them  ;  and  it  associated  this  great  Chris¬ 
tian  festival  with  what  were  considered  acts 
of  devotion  and  self-denial.  We  have  now 
no  such  custom ;  and,  so  far  as  the  super¬ 
stition  is  concerned,  we  ought  to  be  thank¬ 
ful  that  we  have  not.  But  though  it  is  not 
now  considered,  by  the  generality  of  Chris¬ 
tians,  a  necessary  duty  to  offer  their  devotions 
to  God  and  bis  Church  at  the  holy  eucharist 
on  Christmas-day,  we  still  name  the  gifts 
which  we  present  to  one  another  at  this  sea¬ 
son  Christmas-boxes. 

The  distribution  of  these  is  too  often  con¬ 
sidered  a  matter  of  far  less  importance  than 
it  really  is.  Except  as  regards  the  relief  of 
actual  want,  it  is  generally  thought  a  matter 
of  perfect  indifference  of  what  a  C/hristmas- 
box  consists.  But  it  is  not  so :  especially  in 
the  jiresent  state  of  society,  when  literature 
is  the  commodity  usually  dispensed.  For  as 
a  book  is  made  up  of  words,  and  words  ex¬ 
press  thoughts,  and  thoughts  are  either  good 
or  bad  ;  it  follows  that  a  book,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  a  gay  exterior,  and  its  suitableness  for  “  a 
present  for  the  young,” — to  borrow  a  technical 

Iihrase  from  “  Bent’s  Advertiser,” — may  be  a 
lind  of  Pandora’s  box,  containing  every  thing 
that  is  bad,  and  therefore  be  a  very  fatal  gift. 
Indeeil,  a  bad  book,  which  is  received  as  a 
gift,  does  much  more  harm  than  when  it  is 
purchased ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  sure  to  be  read 
attentively,  and  with  something  of  deference, 
as  being  supposed  to  e.xpress  the  opinions  of 
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the  esteemed  donor  on  the  subject  on  which 
it  treats.  Hence,  works  presented  either  in 
token  of  affectiun,  respect,  or  merit,  are  tliose, 
of  ull  others,  in  the  selection  of  which  most 
thought  and  discrimination  should  he  l»e- 
stowed.  And  yet,  in  no  instance  arc  these 
qualities  more  rarely  exercised.  If  a  book 
he  gaudily  Iwund,  nicely  printed,  and  attrac¬ 
tively  illustrated, — such,  for  instance,  ns  many 
of  the  publications  of  the  Ueligious  Tract  So¬ 
ciety, — these  are,  or  were, — for  let  us  hoj>e  a 
more  discriminating  spirit  is  abroad, — thequa- 
liHcations  sought  for  in  providing  Christmas- 
boxes  by  half  the  ])apas  and  mammas,  uncles 
and  aunts,  afrcctionatc  friends,  and  anxious 
schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  consequence  is  obvious.  The  veri¬ 
est  trash  has  been  published  under  the  guise 
of  these  embellishments,  which  has  found  eager 
j>urchasers,  ami  still  more  eager  readers. 
Hence,  the  readers  have  been  damaged,  and 
the  gift  has  been  must  pernicious.  Indeed, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  disorders  and  evils 
of  many  a  nursery,  school,  and  family,  may 
be  traced  to  the  jiretty-looking  volumes  which 
relations,  friends,  and  tutors  have,  with  the 
best  possible  intentions,  ])rescnted  us  tokens 
of  affection,  or  rewards  of  merit.  The  subject 
of  Christmas-boxes,  then,  is  not  so  trivial  as 
some  may  have  supposed,  when  they  glanced 
at  the  heading  of  our  article ;  and  we  are  per¬ 
suaded  that  we  shall  have  done  those  of  our 
readers  whom  it  concerns  good  service,  if  any 
thing  we  have  said  leads  them  to  reflect  upon 
the  responsibility  which  lies  upon  them  in  dis¬ 
pensing  their  literary  ])resents.  A  few  years 
ago,  however  needful  the  advice,  it  would  have 
been  diflicult  to  have  ]>rovidcil  the  materials 
for  carrying  it  into  etlect.  The  bane  only, 
and  not  the  antidote,  was  then  before  us.  But  I 
it  is  happily  otherwise  now  ;  for  although  our 
]K>pular  literature,  ns  we  intend  on  some  early 
opportunity  to  shew  more  at  length,  is  sadly 
corrupt,  there  are,  here  and  there,  indications 
of  a  healthier  tone  and  spirit,  which  we  trust 
wilt  go  on  increasing,  and  in  time  prevail. 
Many  excellent  books — would  they  were  mul¬ 
tiplied  indefinitely  ! — have  within  the  last  two 
or  throe  years  been  published,  which  will  be 
found  not  only  elegant,  but  really  valuable 
presents.  To  name  those  which  occur  to  us 
on  the  moment, — The  Englishman’s  Library, 
the  Theological  Library,  the  Oxford  reprints 
of  our  elder  divines,  the  tracts,  magazines, 
children's  books  (two  fresh  butclies  of  which 
have  apimared  within  the  last  day  or  two),  and 
the  ])ubiicntions  generally  of  Mr.  Burns.  The 
Cardinal  Virtues, The  Fairy  Bower,  Mr.  Ores- 
ley’s  Holidoy  Tales,  Truth  without  Prejudice, 
Archdeacon  Wilberforcc’s  Eucharist ica  am] 
Parables,  Dr,  Hook’s  Church  Dictionary — 
not  to  mention  the  works  of  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  —  may  all 
be  safely  and  appropriately  made  use  of  for 


Christmas-lmxes.  Many  others,  of  course, 
might  be  named  ;  but  we  rememltcr  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  do  so,  as  our  publisher  has  just 
])ut  together  a  catalogue  of  books,  religious, 
moral,  and  entertaining,  adapted  for  lending- 
libraries,  })rizes,  class-books,  presents,  fkc.,  se¬ 
lected  from  the  catalogues  of  various  publish¬ 
ers,  and  arranged  according  to  their  prices. 


THE  WANDEREU  RECLAIMED, 

A  TRUE  STORY. 

Some  time  in  the  course  of  last  year,  a  poor 
woman  came  from  a  distant  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  live  in  the  parish  of  which  I  have  the 
charge,  in  order  to  be  near  some  of  her  rela¬ 
tions.  She  had  evidently  seen  better  days; 
but  was  at  that  time  in  great  distress,  having 
been  »lcscrted  by  ber  husband,  who  had  gone 
off  to  America,  leaving  her  and  several  chil¬ 
dren  without  any  means  of  subsistence.  I 
was  informed  that  she  was  a  Roman  Catholic, 

I  and  therefore  I  did  not  see  much  of  her  at 
first.  But  after  a  time,  to  my  8ur))rise,  she 
asked  me  to  allow  her  to  send  two  of  her  boys 
to  my  school ;  and  I  observed  also  that  she 
came  to  churcli.  I  then  took  an  opportunity 
of  speaking  to  her  upon  the  subject  of  her  re¬ 
ligious  belief ;  and  she  gave  me  her  whole  his¬ 
tory,  which  struck  me  ns  very  remarkable; 
though  1  believe,  if  the  truth  was  known,  ; 
hers  was  by  no  means  an  uncommon  case.  It  j 
appeared,  from  her  statement,  that  her  pa¬ 
rents  were  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng-  j 
land,  and  she  herself,  as  she  expressed  it,  j 
“  was  brought  up  to  the  Church  but  when 
she  was  about  eighteen  or  nineteen,  she  was  t 
induced,  strongly  against  her  jiarents’  wishes  i 
and  advice,  to  go  occasionally  to  a  Wesleyan 
meeting-house.  There  she  became  actpiaintcd 
with  a  young  man,  a  member  of  that  soeiety 
and  apparently  of  good  character  and  piety,  . 
and  they  were  married.  For  a  time,  matters 
went  on  pretty  well ;  but  she  soon  began  to  find  i 
that  her  husband’s  religious  principles  were  far 
from  beingsettled  ordecided.  He  left  theWes- 
leynn  connexion,  and  joined  the  Independents; 
and  for  some  time  they  regularly  attended  tiie 
Independent  meeting.  In  the  same  town 
there  were  a  large  number  of  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics;  and  the  Independent  preacher  was  in  the 
habit  of  inveigbing  against  them  in  no  mea¬ 
sured  terms,  and  of  draw  ing  a  very  exagger¬ 
ated  picture  of  the  horrors  and  abominations 
of  jro|iery.  The  effect  of  this  was,  that  some 
of  the  Indeirendent  congregation  were  induced 
by  curiosity  to  go  to  the  Roman  Catholic  cha¬ 
pel,  to  see  if  matters  were  really  as  bad  as 
their  preacher  had  represented,  and  amongst 
the  rest  her  husband  went  too.  He  found  that 
some  things  which  the  jrreacher  had  stated 
were  utterly  untrue,  and  that  others  were 
grossly  exaggerated ;  and  the  effect  of  this 
exaggeration,  together  with  the  splendour  of 
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the  service  and  the  beauty  of  the  chnpel,  so 
worked  upon  his  mind,  that  it  ended  in  his 
becoming  a  convert  to  popery.  His  wife  ac¬ 
companied  him  throughout  all  his  changes, 
because  she  believed  it  to  be  her  duty  to  do 
as  her  husband  did,  and  because,  having  no 
decided  principles,  she  did  not  sec  much  dif¬ 
ference  between  one  form  of  religion  and  an¬ 
other.  There  was,  however,  yet  one  more 
change  in  which  she  felt  that  she  could  not 
join  him,  and  that  was,  to  sheer  infidelity. 
He  became  a  violent  politician,  and  associ¬ 
ated  with  men  (of  whom  there  are  but  too 
many  in  our  large  towns)  whose  daily  talk 
was  sedition  and  blasphemy  ;  and  the  result 
was,  that  he  cast  off  all  profession  of  religion, 
and  avowed  himself  an  unbeliever.  Mean¬ 
while  Ids  business  was  neglected,  his  cus¬ 
tomers  fell  off,  and  he  found  himself  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy ;  and  the  end  was,  that 
he  left  his  wife  and  children  to  shift  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  went  off  to  America. 

This  was  the  poor  woman’s  story,  which 
she  told  with  many  tears  and  expressions  of 
sorrow.  She  said  that  no  one  could  tell  but 
her  God,  what  she  had  undergone  since  her 
marriage ;  but  she  felt  that  she  had  mainly 
brought  it  upon  herself  by  acting  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  her  parents  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance.  Her  chief  anxiety  was  now,  not  for 
temporal  relief  (for  that  through  the  kindness 
of  friends  was  afforded  her),  but  for  sjiiritual 
instruction  and  advice.  She  was  conscious 
that  she  had  gone  astray,  and  wandered  from 
the  right  path  ;  but  she  knew  not  how  to  re¬ 
trace  her  steps,  and  she  begged  me  to  advise 
her  what  to  do.  I  asked  her  whether,  in  all 
her  changes  and  wanderings,  she  had  had  no 
misgivings  that  she  had  acted  wrong  in  leav¬ 
ing  the  Church.  She  said,  yes  ;  and  that  she 
had  never  known  what  peace  was,  or  where 
to  find  rest  ever  since.  And  she  felt  this 
more  keenly  than  ever  now,  because  since 
her  arrival  in  my  parish  she  hud  attended  the 
service  of  the  Church  once  more,  which  re¬ 
vived  old  associations,  and  recalled  to  her 
mind  former  happy  days,  and  made  her  most 
tainfully  conscious  of  the  folly  of  which  she 
lad  been  guilty.  Her  desire  was  now  to  be 
instructed  in  the  right  way,  and  to  be  re-ad¬ 
mitted,  if  [)0S8ible,  into  the  communion  of 
the  Church.  I  questioned  her  very  closely 
as  to  her  motives  for  wishing  to  return  to  the 
Church,  being  anxious  to  ascertain  whether 
it  was  a  mere  transitory  desire  occasioned  by 
her  jjresent  troubles,  or  whether  she  was  in¬ 
fluenced  by  right  principles.  Her  answers 
were  in  this  respect  most  satisfactory  ;  and 
there  was  such  au  air  of  sincerity  and  open¬ 
ness  about  her,  accomj)aniod  with  great  hu¬ 
mility,  that  I  I'elt  j)ersuaded  she  was  speaking 
the  truth,  and  that  she  really  meant  what  she 
said.  1  liad  several  conversations  with  her, 
and  gave  her  some  tracts  to  read,  such  as  1 


thought  suitable  to  her  case ;  and  at  last,  be¬ 
ing  convinced  that  she  was  really  penitent, 
and  that  it  was  her  sincere  desire  to  conform 
henceforward  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  the  Church,  I  allowed  her  to  come  to  the 
holy  communion.  It  was  a  joyful  day  for  her 
on  which  she  was  permitted  to  draw  near  to 
the  table  of  the  Lord,  and  to  partake  of  her 
first  and  last  communion.  She  told  me  after¬ 
wards,  that  it  was  the  happiest  day  she  had 
known  for  many  a  year,  and  she  did  not 
know  how  to  be  thankful  enough  to  almighty 
God  for  permitting  her  to  enjoy  so  great  a 
blessing. 

Within  a  few  days  from  this  time,  her  hus¬ 
band  returned  unexpectedly  to  England,  and 
finding  out  where  she  was,  came  to  her,  and 
said  that  it  was  his  wish  that  she  and  the  chiU 
<lren  should  accompany  him  back  to  America. 
This  was  a  great  blow  to  her,  more  especially 
as  there  were  no  signs  of  improvement  in  her 
husband.  However,  she  felt  that  it  was  her 
duty  to  do  as  he  wished,  and  therefore  she 
prepared  immediately  to  obey.  I  saw  her 
the  day  before  she  left  my  jtarish.  Poor 
woman !  she  was  in  great  affliction,  chiefly 
through  dread  of  losing  the  spiritual  privi¬ 
leges  to  which  she  had  been  just  restored. 
She  said  she  would  willingly  endure  any 
hardship,  if  she  could  but  secure  for  herself 
and  her  children  the  opportunity  of  attending 
the  services  of  the  Church.  I  exhorted  her 
to  trust  in  God,  and  to  believe  that  He  who 
had  been  hitherto  so  gracious  to  her  would 
not  now  forsake  her,  if  she  remained  faithful 
to  him.  The  next  day  she  took  her  departure, 
expecting  very  shortly  to  sail  for  America. 
But  it  was  otherwise  ordained  by  God.  It 
pleased  him  to  spare  her  this  heavy  trial, 
and  to  remove  her  by  death  before  the  ship 
sailed.  A  very  few  days  after  she  left  my 
parish,  and  in  little  more  than  a  week  from 
the  time  of  her  coming  to  the  Lord’s  table, 
she  was  called  to  her  last  account.  She  went 
to  bed  at  night  apparently  in  perfect  health, 
and  was  found  a  corpse  in  the  morning.  When 
I  heard  of  her  sudden  removal,  I  could  not 
sufliciently  admire  the  goodness  of  God  in 
permitting  her  to  return  once  more  to  the 
fold  of  his  Church  before  he  called  her  hence. 
When  first  I  saw  her,  she  acknowledged  to 
me  that  she  was  very  unfit  to  die,  and  that 
she  had  no  settled  hope,  and  no  comfort, 
in  looking  beyond  the  grave.  How,  indeed, 
could  it  be  otherwise  ?  How  can  a  person  who 
has  no  fixed  princij)lc3  in  religion — who  is 
tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried  about  with 
every  wind  of  doctrine — have  peace  in  his 
own  mind,  or  be  at  peace  with  God  ?  But  I 
trust  that,  at  the  time  of  her  leaving  my  pa¬ 
rish,  her  faith  was  stedfast,  and  her  religious 
principles  fixed  on  a  sure  foundation,  and 
that  she  therefore  found  mercy  with  God  ; 
and  I  am  the  more  encouraged  to  hope  this. 
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from  tlio  fact  of  her  error  having  been  coin- 
initteti  under  the  influence  of  tier  husband, 
and  not  nitogetlier  by  lier  own  free  clioice.  j 

I  could  nut  but  think  also  of  the  enormous  j 
evils  of  that  sj'stem  by  which  she  had  been 
seduced  from  the  Church,  and  by  means  ofj 
which  her  soul  had  been  so  fearfully  endan¬ 
gered.  She,  indeed,  was  permitted  to  return 
to  the  fold  which  she  hud  left.  Hut  how 
many  are  there  who,  having  once  been  led 
astray,  never  find  their  way  back  again, 
but  go  on,  like  her  husband,  from  bad  to 
worse,  from  one  change  to  another,  until 
they  cast  off  religion  altogether  ?  The  course 
from  dissent  to  infidelity  is  easy  and  natural ; 
for  the  same  principle  which  leads  a  man 
to  reject  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  is  very 
likely  to  lead  him  to  reject  all  doctrines  what¬ 
soever.  No  one  can  say  of  dissent,  “  Thus 
far  will  I  go,  and  no  farther nor  can  any 
one  tell  whither  his  wanderings  will  lead 
him,  if  he  once  outsteps  the  bounds  of  the 
Church. 

Should  this  story  meet  the  eye  of  any  young 
persons  who  are  halting  between  two  opi¬ 
nions;  or  who  from  curiosity,  or  some  such 
motive,  are  tempted  occasionally  to  enter  a 
dissenting  meeting-house,  I  would  entreat 
them  to  take  warning  by  the  example  here 
given ;  and  as  they  wish  for  peace  and  hap¬ 
piness  both  here  and  hereafter,  to  remain 
stedfast  in  the  apostles’  doctrine  and  fellow¬ 
ship  in  that  branch  of  Christ’s  holy  Church 
into  which  they  were  baptised,  and  which 
they  cannot  forsake  but  at  the  peril  of  their 
souls.  They  may  dei)end  uimn  it,  they  will 
find  no  peace  if  they  once  leave  the  Church ; 
tliey  w  ill  be  like  Noah’s  dove,  who  found  no 
rest  for  the  sole  of  her  foot,  until  she  returned 
to  the  ark. 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  AND  DRYBL’UGH 
ABBEY.' 

**  But  Scotland  is  proud  of  her  {pvat  n.itiunal  minstrel, 
and  as  tun"  as  sha  is  ttcotland  will  wash  and  warm  the 
laarelt  round  his  brow  with  rains  and  winds  that  will  fur 
ever  keep  brightening  their  glussj-  verdun-.” 

Tauressou  Wilson. 

If  genius  ever  gave  celebrity  to  a  name,  in  this 
our  mutable  and  eventful  era — or  awakened  inte¬ 
rest  and  curiosity  in  the  public  mind  of  both  he- 
mispbercs,  from  its  extraordinary  versatility  and 
profusion — that  genius  certainly  was  recognised  in  || 
the  person  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  His  name  and  ' 
hit  writings  greet  your  ear  and  follow  your  foot¬ 
steps  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Scot¬ 
land  to  this  hour.  From  barouial  hall  to  highland 
bower,  hit  mental  renown  is  acknowledged  and 
ccitoed;  and  the  humblest  dweller  amongst  high¬ 
land  gUii  or  lowland  heather  is  at  least  familiar 
with  some  item  of  his  history.  1 1  would  indeed  be 
almost  a  rare  thing  to  find  one  who  could  not  quote 
a  modicum  of  hit  poetry.  This  is  assuredly  mar¬ 
vellous  fame.  The  Scotch  national  characteristic 
— amor  f  atria: — will  account  for  much  of  this  en- 
I  from  the  New  York  Cbutchmau. 


thusiaim — this  abiding  honour.  Still,  there  is  in 
all  this  admiration,  fervid  as  it  is,  palpable  and 
well-founded  reasons  fur  so  doing.  There  are 
claims  to  respect  and  esteem  evidently  displayed 
in  the  life  and  writings  of  the  man  whose  memory 
thus  engrosses,  as  it  were,  the  hearts  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  at  the  present  day.  Scott  was  beyond  all 
question  a  remarkable  roan,  consider  him  in  what 
light  we  may.  Remarkable  alike  for  genius,  as 
well  as  skill  in  turning  that  genius  to  account. 
Hit  literary  fame  has  left  a  deep  echo  with  pos¬ 
terity,  who  still  delight  to  awaken  glen,  ruin,  and 
loch,  by  repeating  his  household  name,  or  one 
equally  familiar — the  name  of  some  one  of  his 
poetical  or  historic  characters.  The  boatman  who 
ferries  you  over  Loch  Katrine,  shouts  out  “  Rode¬ 
rick  Dhu  I”  that  you  may  hear  the  name  of  that 
imaginary  hero  repeated  a  thousand  times  from 
rocky  glen  and  cavern.  The  rough  highlander 
who  leads  the  straggling  defile  of  travellers  amongst 
the  picturesque  passes  of  the  highlands,  is  con¬ 
tinually  uttering  the  title  of  some  well-known  chief 
or  heroine — the  poetical  creation  of  the  Scottish 
bard.  This  daily  renown  gives  a  singul.ar  vitality 
and  interest  to  each  memorial  wherewith  the  Ab¬ 
botsford  minstrel  is  in  any  way  connected.  To  be 
indifierent,  therefore,  on  this  topic  in  Scotland  is 
impossible.  Eye  and  ear  must  be  closed  ere  that 
could  be  efiected ;  ^ou  must  shut  out  both  senses 
to  avoid  any  reminiscence  of  Scott  in  the  land  he 
loved,  and  which  he  has,  in  no  small  degree,  la¬ 
boured  to  celebrate.  And  who  would  desire  to  shut 
I  out — even  if  he  could — the  remembrance  of  a  bard, 

:  whose  memory  Scotland  still  delights  to  honour? 

I  Surely  none  other  than  churl  or  bigot  would  wish 
j  the  beautiful  imagery  which  he  has  created,  and 
I  literally  scattered  over  every  nook  and  corner  of 
j  his  native  land,  suppressed — unrecalled,  save  to 
I  condemn  and  censure  the  author  and  disseminator 
I  of  chivalrous  deeds  and  heroic  actions — glimpses 
j  of  the  olden  time  !  Far  he  such  intolerance  from 
us ;  at  least  let  it  be  withheld  in  our  day.  The 
I  creations  of  fancy  and  imagination,  when  skilfully 
J  exhibited,  as  well  as  the  f^aithful  delineations  of 
I  history  itself,  have  their  respective  clainu  to  atteii- 
j  tion ;  especially  so,  when  national  characteristics 
!  are  interwoven  and  unfolded  at  the  same  time. 
They  serve  to  shew  us  how  intimately  connected 
I  both  are  with  the  legendary  chronicles  of  a  land, 
and  assure  us  also  that  the  prototypes  of  both  were 
originally  drawn  from  nature  or  founded  upon  facts. 

I  Hellenic  fable  and  tradition  were  the  potent  mate¬ 
rials  of  Homer,  grasped  by  his  unequalled  mind, 
upon  which  the  classical  scholar  banquets  to  this 
hour  ;  yet  who  would  desire  the  Grecian  imagery 
of  the  Iliad  obliterated?  The  mind  of  man  has 
been  sentient  and  alive  to  moving  incidents  and 
narrations  in  all  ages ;  he  has  ever  sought  some 
vehicle  whereby  to  give  permanaucy  to  his  thoughts 
or  to  embody  the  incidents  of  past  ages.  The  poet¬ 
ical  or  thrilling  events  of  life  have  awakened,  in¬ 
flamed,  or  soothed  man  from  the  earliest  periods — 
I  enlisted  his  sympathies,  or  excited  his  passions, 
i  Hence  arose  poe-ts,  chroniclers,  and  historians — 
song  and  legend,  poem  and  annal.  We  cannot 
i  shut  out  these  facts  from  our  mind,  nor  avoid  the 
daily  reiteration  of  applause  and  honour  bestowed 
I  upon  the  name  of  one  who  has  contributed,  more 
I  than  any  other  writer,  to  throw  around  the  scenery 
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and  memorials  of  his  father-land  that  abiding  charm 
which  genius  only  has  the  power  of  imparting  to 
ancient  ruin  and  renowned  site.  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  congenial  and  chivalrous  task  assign¬ 
ed  to  Scott;  and  with  true  filial  reverence  did  he 
discharge  that  duty  to  his  country.  Hence  the 
glossy  verdure  of  his  laurel.'.  His  countrymen 
were  pleased  with  their  literary  knight-errant,  who 
seems  to  have  vanquished  all  competitors,  and  who 
has  been,  by  general  acclamation,  proclaimed  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  field. 

This  is  neither  an  imaginary  nor  overdrawn 
statement.  All  travellers  testify  to  the  same  fact ; 
some  few,  perhaps,  with  cavillings,  or  unamiable 
censure ;  but  the  mass  with  glowing  admiration  as 
they  make  the  record.  Where  genius  cannot  be 
denied,  exceptions  will  sometimes  be  advanced  to 
veil  its  brightness  or  diminish  its  splendour,  that  it 
may  better  accord  with  the  dim  vision  of  the  cap¬ 
tious  critic.  And  in  this  narrow  spirit  have  the 
writings  of  Scott  occasionally  been  weighed  in  the 
balances  of  prejudice,  and  found  wanting.  The 
world  has  become  didactic,  and  Scott  has  been  pro¬ 
nounced  guilty  of  contumacy  for  not  discovering  it. 
Yet  with  all  this  seeming  neglect  to  parade  moral 
precepts,  or  introduce  religious  axioms  where  they 
would  be  out  of  place — I  speak  with  reverence — I 
do  not  recollect  a  more  reverential  allusion  to  the 
holy  Scriptures  to  be  found  in  any  author  than  the 
following  impressive  lines  introduced  in  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  the  “  Monastery:” — 

Within  that  awful  volume  lies 
The  mystery  of  mysteries ! 

Happiest  they  of  human  race. 

To  whom  Gixl  has  wanted  grace 
To  read,  to  fear,  to  noiie,  to  pray. 

To  lift  the  latch,  and  force  tne  wav ; 

And  iK'tter  had  they  ne’er  lM‘en  honi. 

Who  read  to  doubt,  or  read  to  scorn.” 

I  once  entered  the  humble  cottage  of  a  mountain 
shepherd,  which  stood  amidst  the  romantic  fast¬ 
nesses  of  the  highlands,  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  Scottish  life.  The  rudeness 
of  the  interior  indicated  an  entire  absence  of  com¬ 
parative  comfort,  whilst  the  few  and  simple  articles 
of  household  furniture  exposed  to  view  displayed 
extreme  poverty.  Yet  the  inmates  of  that  rustic 
shealing  had  a  neat  and  cleanly  appearance,  whilst 
their  honest  faces  beamed  with  cheerfulness  and 
contentment.  I  looked  around  this  lowly  apart¬ 
ment,  rather  surprised  to  find  the  apparent  means 
of  happiness  seemingly  withheld,  whilst  these  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  mist  themselves  bore  marked  evidence 
to  the  contrary.  1  endeavoured  to  solve  the  mys¬ 
tery.  Upon  the  top  of  a  rude  clothes-press  lay  a 
book,  and  the  only  one  within  the  cabin  that  I 
could  discover.  Curiosity  prompted  me  to  ask  per¬ 
mission  to  look  at  it. 

“  Ay,  look  at  it,  and  read  it  too,  with  the  greatest 
pleasure,”  was  the  reply  of  the  old  shepherd,  ut¬ 
tered  in  a  strong  Scottish  accent;  “it  is  the  only 
book  we  can  call  our  own,  or  give  our  visitors  to 
read  whilst  they  abide  with  us,  when  overtaken  by 
a  storm  in  these  wild  mountains.  But  it  is  the 
Book  of  books,  it’s  the  Ha’-Bible  !” 

1  .\nd  with  these  expressive  words  he  took  the  vo¬ 
lume  down  from  its  allotted  shelf,  and  handed  it  to 
me  fur  examination.  On  opening  it,  the  first  thing 
which  met  my  eye,  was  the  lines  of  Scott  just 
quoted.  They  were  written  on  a  blank  leaf  of  the 


book.  The  old  man,  observing  the  surprise  and 
:  interest  manifested  by  me  whilst  perusing  the  poet’s 
I  brief  yet  solemn  commentary  upon  the  sacred  vo¬ 
lume — now  read  with  renewed  interest  amid  the 
favourite  scenery  of  the  departed  minstrel — gave  a 
very  simple  yet  characteristic  explanation,  thus 
accounting  for  the  appearance  of  this  manuscript 
I  appendage.  His  statement  was  as  follows : 

Not  one  of  the  present  inmates  of  the  little  cot- 
.  tage,  it  appears,  could  read  or  write  when  this 
Bible  was  first  given  to  them — now  some  years 
I  ago — by  a  gentleman  travelling  through  the  high¬ 
lands.  He  was  overtaken  by  a  sudden  storm,  and 
the  old  shepherd  kindly  sheltered  him  in  his  rude 
bower.  The  gentleman-guest,  it  appears,  during 
his  brief  sojourn  amongst  them,  became  interested 
in  the  prepossessing  appearance  of  the  host’s  eld¬ 
est  son,  a  boy  at  that  time  of  about  eight  or  nine 
years  of  age.  He  wished  to  have  him  instructed. 
But  there  was  no  school-house  in  the  vicinity.  He 
'  was  accordingly  transferred  to  the  vicinity  of  Aber¬ 
deen  for  that  purpose,  by  the  liberality  of  this  phi¬ 
lanthropic  man.  The  boy,  it  seems,  not  only  learnt 
rapidly  himself,  but  likewise  taught  his  brother 
and  sisters  to  read,  and  some  of  them  to  write. 
The  Bible  was,  therefore,  no  longer  a  sealed  book 
to  them,  but  the  daily  companion  of  the  ingle-side. 
Here  they  would  gather  round  the  reader  during 
I  the  dreary  winter  nights,  and  listen  to  the  words 
;  of  Holy  Writ — a  happy  family-group.  And  as  they 
'  read,  hope  rose  “  exulting  on  triumphant  wings.” 

I  This  pleasing  circumstance,  however,  gave  a 
I  mournful  interest  to  the  fate  of  him  who  had  been 
I  instrumental  in  etfecting  this  happy  change — the 
copiest  of  the  lines  from  Scott.  They  were  in¬ 
scribed  in  the  volume  by  this  lamented  son  and 
promising  highland  scion — this  tutor  and  pride  of 
;  his  humble  and  affectionate  family.  He  was  pre¬ 
maturely  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  amid 
.  the  joyful  hopes  of  his  kindred, 
i  ”  But  he  came  home  to  die,”  said  the  old  man 
with  much  feeling.  ”  He  could  nae  breathe  his 
I  last  only  in  the  biggin  where  he  was  born.  And 
'  that  wee  bit  of  writing  was  the  last  thing  to  which 
.  he  put  his  hand ;  saying  it  was  the  fast  words  of 
I  Sir  Walter  Scott!” 

I  Surely  no  learned  commentator  could  make  the 
sacred  volume  more  precious  in  the  sight  of  these 
'  simple  people  than  the  apposite  inscription  of  one 
whose  reverential  feelings  prompted  him  to  record 
and  disseminate  these  emphatic  lines — a  record 
which  survives  perishing  mortality.  I  can  never  read 
the  poet's  words  just  extracted,  without  recalling 
this  simple  highland  incident,  or  refrain  from  asso¬ 
ciating  the  author’s  mind  with  strong  devotional 
emotions  when  he  composed  it.  There  is  reverence 
;  imparted  to  every  line,  from  circumstance,  and  its 
I  own  intrinsic  excellence.  There  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  sacred  beauty  in  this  passage,  far  beyond  the 
mere  ordinary  and  evanescent  flights  of  a  poet— -a 
solemn  meaning  in  its  language  to  which  no  mortal 
breast  may  dare  refuse  its  ready  assent;  or  be  nn- 
‘  mindful  that  there  is  such  a  book  existing  as  the 
Bible,  into  which  he  is  privileged  to  look,  and  read 

I  — read  humbly 

I I  “  The  mystery  of  mysteries  1” 

i  I  could  not  help  thinking,  whilst  lingering  in 
this  highland  cottage,  how  many  affectionate  tears 
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had  bedewed  this  highly.prited  Tolume,  or  fallen 
in  thankfulness  upon  the  well-preserved  memorials 
attached  to  it— how  the  name  of  Scott  had  become 
a  househoid  word  from  being  associated  in  their 
minds  with  venerated  feelings,  because  it  was  thus 
singularly  blended  with  the  last  mental  effort  of 
their  lamented  member — the  light  and  the  pride  of 
this  humble  family.  It  certainly  is  a  rare  circum¬ 
stance  for  a  writer,  in  this  our  critical,  all-requisitc- 
exacting  day,  to  secure  the  general  regard  of  high 
and  low,  the  patrician  and  the  peasant— to  have  his 
name  and  writings  kindly  acknowledged  amongst 
all  classes,  or  to  have  imparted  a  salutary  thought 
or  a  benign  sentiment  amongst  those  who  have 
stood  at  all  in  need  of  civilising  and  humanising 
impulses.  This  is  the  prerogative  only  of  surpass¬ 
ing  genius.  And  although  this  high  character  was 
often  indirectly  accorded  to  Scott  during  his  life, 
he  was  ever  too  modest  to  think  of  assuming  to 
himself  such  lofty  pretensions. 

An  exalted  reverence  for  solemn  and  sacred 
things  was  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  Scott’s  mind,  and  emanated  from  his  lips  or 
flowed  from  his  pen  upon  proper  occasions.  His 
estimate  of  holy  things,  and  the  constituent  fabric 
of  devotional  poetry,  must  certainly  have  impressed 
his  contemporaries  with  the  sentiment,  that  his 
views  upon  the  subject  were  just  and  proper.  To 
illustrate  this  fact,  let  the  reader  turn  to  his  Life, 
by  Lockhart,  and  peruse  his  reply  to  the  Rev. 
George  Crabbe,  tbe  poet.  The  latter  individual 
had  addressed  a  letter  to  him  for  information,  on 
being  solicited  to  contribute  to  a  new  collection  of 
hymns.  These  are  Scott’s  words  :  “  1  think  those 
hymns  which  do  not  immediately  recall  the  warm 
and  exalted  language  of  the  Bible,  are  apt  to  be, 
however  elegant,  rather  cold  and  flat  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  devotion.  You  will  readily  believe  that  1 
do  not  approve  of  the  vague  and  indiscriminate 
Scripture  language  which  fanatics  of  old  and  the 
modern  meth^ists  have  adopted ;  but  merely  that 
solemnity  and  peculiarity  of  diction,  which  at  once 
puts  tbe  reader  and  hearer  upon  his  guard  as  to  the 
purpose  of  the  poetry.” 

A  further  illustration  of  this  subject  is  afforded 
us  by  the  Scottish  bard  himself,  in  that  fervent 
hymn  of  Rebecca — a  gem  in  that  splendid  histori¬ 
es  achievement,  “  Ivanboe 

“When  Israel,  of  the  Lord  beloved. 

Out  of  tbe  land  of  bondage  came. 

Her  father's  Ood  before  her  moved. 

An  awful  guide,  in  smoke  and  flame : 

B)  day,  along  the  astonish’d  lands 
The  cloudy  pillar  glided  slow ; 

By  night,  Arabia’s  crimson’d  sands 
Return’d  the  fiery  column’s  glow. 

Then  rose  tbe  choral  hymn  of  praise. 

And  trump  and  timbrel  answer’d  keen. 

And  Kiun’s  daughters  pour’d  their  lay  s, 

With  priest’s  and  warrior’s  voice  between. 

No  portents  now  our  foes  amas<>. 

Forsaken  Israel  wanders  lone  ; 

Our  fathers  would  not  know  Thy  ways. 

And  Thou  hast  left  them  to  their  own. 

But  present  still,  though  now  unseen; 

When  brightiv  shines  tht‘  prosperous  day. 

Be  thoughts  of  Thee  a  cloudy  screen 
To  temper  the  deceitful  tay . 

And  oh,  when  stoops  on  Judy’s  path 
In  shade  and  sturm  the  fru<|ueut  night. 

Be  Thou.  long-sufTering,  slow  to  wrath, 

A  buminc  and  a  shining  light  I 


Our  harjis  are  left  by  Baltel’s  streams. 

The  tyrant’s  jest,  the  Uentile’s  scorn; 

No  censer  round  our  altar  lieams, 

And  mute  our  timbrel,  trump,  and  horn. 

But  Thou  hast  said,  the  blood  of  goat, 

The  flesh  of  rams,  I  will  not  prize ; 

A  contrite  heart  and  bumble  thought 
Are  mine  accejited  sacrifice.” 

There  are  also  some  devotional  stanzas  in  the 
same  production,  which  Scott,  with  that  intellectual 
prodigality  for  which  he  was  renowned,  has  merely 
prefixed  as  a  motto  to  one  of  his  chapters  ; 

“  When  autumn  nights  were  long  and  drear. 

And  forest  walks  were  dark  and  dim. 

How  sweetly  on  the  pilgrim’s  ear 
Was  wont  to  steal  the  hermit’s  hymn  I 

Devotion  Ikiitows  music’s  tone. 

And  music  took  devotion’s  wing; 

And  like  the  bird  that  hails  the  sun. 

They  soar  to  heaven,  and  soaring  sing  1  ” 

It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  multiply  exam¬ 
ples  or  extracts  to  confirm  this  point,  from  a 
writer  so  popular  and  familiar  as  Scott;  yet,  from 
remarks  sometimes  made,  it  would  seem  to  inti¬ 
mate  that  his  admirers  could  not  well  justify  this 
favourite  author,  and  that  they  were  profoundly 
ignorant  of  his  ever  having  written  a  line  either  to 
edify  or  improve  them.  This  may  be  but  the  com¬ 
mon-place  cant  of  criticism,  the  vapid  muttering 
of  the  sciolist.  It  certainly  is  not  the  language 
of  honest  impartiality,  nor  of  exalted,  immutable 
truth.  And  although  Scott’s  celebrity  arose  prin¬ 
cipally  from  his  being  the  originator  and  architect 
of  a  novel  style,  both  in  poetry  and  prose— the  au- 
I  thor  of  works  of  fancy  and  imagination,  which  seem 
to  waft  his  prosperous  bark  onward  without  hin- 
derance  or  difficulty — it  did  not  entirely  satisfy  his 
versatile  or  enlarged  mind.  He  was  a  most  strenu¬ 
ous  advocate  for  solid  learning  and  classical  erudi¬ 
tion.  He  was  not  ashamed  to  confess  and  lament 
his  early  inattention  tothe  more  important  branches 
of  scholarship,  which  constitute  a  thorough  educa¬ 
tion.  Thus  he  took  a  most  commendable  opportu¬ 
nity,  in  his  Autobiography,  to  enforce  its  importance 
upon  all  youthful  readers,  by  making  an  honest 
confession  upon  the  subject  fur  their  especial  be¬ 
nefit.  Thus  tuns  his  ingenuous  avowal : — 

”  If,  however,  it  should  ever  fall  to  the  lot  of 
youth  to  peruse  these  pages — let  such  a  reader 
remember,  that  it  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that 
I  recollect  in  my  manhood  the  opportunities  of 
learning  which  1  neglected  in  my  youth ;  that 
through  every  part  of  my  literary  career  I  have 
felt  pinched  and  hampered  by  my  own  ignorance; 
and  that  I  would  at  this  moment  give  half  the  re¬ 
putation  I  have  had  the  good  fortune]  to  acquire, 
if  by  so  doing  1  could  rest  the  remaining  part 
upon  a  sound  foundation  of  learning  and  science.” 

Here  Scott  is  indisputably  a  true  and  valuable 
instructor,  and  it  is  not  a  solitary  example,  neither, 
from  the  same  pen.  But  to  estimate  this  confes¬ 
sion  undcrstandiiigly,  the  reader  should  be  aware  of 
the  varied  literary  attainments  this  accomplished 
self-condemner  possessed.  Scott’s  brain  was  freight¬ 
ed  with  other  and  more  solid  and  sterling  ore  than 
mere  old  wives'  tales.  And  among  other  amiable 
traits  of  character,  he  gave  the  world  an  illustrious 
example  of  an  eminent  literary  man,  free  from  the 
despicable  vice  of  envy,  or  a  disposition  at  all  in¬ 
clined  to  traduce  his  contemporaries  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  elevating  himself.'  His  honours — what¬ 
ever  the  world  may  have  seen  fit  to  bestow  upon 
him — were  obtained  without  moral  degradation  or 
questionable  exceptions.  He  was  a  literary  Ajax, 
whose  concentrated  powers  were  put  forth  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Scotland,  without  diminution  or  reserve. 
And  in  remarkable  accordance  with  his  picturesque 
predilections,  his  boyhood  haunts,  and  poetic  asso¬ 
ciations,  have  they  made  his  sepulchre — the  pil¬ 
grim's  musing-place — amid  the  shattered  cloisters 
and  mouldering  aisles  of  Dryburgh  Abbey.  And 
as  the  eye  glances  around  upon  the  harmonious 
accessories  of  this  Scottish  burial-place,  there  is  a 
touching  interest  imparted  to  the  several  fragments 
of  high-arched  portal  or  crumbling  pillar.  Not 
a  breeze  stirs  an  ivy- twig  which  entwines  itself 
amongst  these  grey  ruins,  without  recalling  an 
incident,  or  awaking  a  sympathetic  chord  in  the 
breast  of  the  visitor.  Even  the  stray  mavis  and 
the  blackbird,  who  haunt  this  sepulchral  enclosure, 
create  additional  thought  in  the  mind  from  the 
minstrel’s  remembered  lay : 

“  Mute  Nature  mourns  her  worshipper, 

And  celebrates  his  ubsei|uie8." 

The  footstep  falls  silently  and  solemnly  here.  The 
traveller  pauses  perchance  for  a  moment  to  read  an 
aticient  inscription  upon  a  mural  stone  in  one  of  the 
cloisters,  telling  him — Ilicjaccl  f rater  Atchibaldus  ! 
But  his  eye  fastens  itself  long  and  intently  upon 
a  grassy  mound,  above  which  there  is  no  graven 
record  to  enlighten  him  ;  but  he  knows  full  well 
that  beneath  its  heaving  turf  lies  the  “  Wizard  of 
the  North,"  the  Scottish  Minstrel — even  Sir  Walter 
Scott ! 

"  The  last  aboile, 

The  voiceless  dwelliug  of  the  bard  is  reach'd; 

A  still  majestic  spot !  (jirt  solemnly 
With  all  til’  imploriiii;  lieauty  of  decay  : 

A  stately  couch  ’midst  ruins'!  meet  for  him 
With  his  tiriitht  fame  to  rest  in,  as  a  kiiij; 

( >f  other  days  laid  lonely  with  liU  sword 
Ucneath  Ids  head." 

Mrs.  IIemans. 

And  never  did  poet,  even  in  his  most  imagin¬ 
ative  mood,  dream  of,  or  desire  to  slumber  in,  a 
more  sequestered  burial-place  than  Drybitrgh  Ab¬ 
bey — the  picturesque  sepulchre  of  Sir  Waller  Scott. 
It  is  not  only  the  impressive  mausoleum  of  a  man 
of  wonderful  genius,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time 
;  peculiarly  calculated,  from  antiquity  and  associa- 
I  tion,  to  give  additional  interest  —  if  any  indeed 
I  were  needed — to  the  sleeping  dust  of  the  “  Minstrel 
I  of  the  North."  The  pilgrim  who  comes  hither  to 
j  behold  the  place  where  they  have  laid  the  author 
of  “  Marmion"  and  “The  Lady  of  the  Lake,”  is 
immediately  struck  with  the  singular  congruity  of 
I  the  scene,  and  readily  acknowledges  that  a  more 
I  appropriate  grave  could  not  easily  be  found,  even 
in  Scotland, — a  land  abounding  in  romantic  sites 
and  old  abbey  grave-yards.  For  Dryburgh  Abbey, 
— with  its  ruined  walls,  mantled  with  verdant  dra¬ 
pery,  whose  emerald  tints  refresh  the  eye,  its  so¬ 
lemn  screen  of  luxuriant  elms,  pines,  and  oaks, — 
imparts  shade  and  religious  sanctity  to  the  dwelling 

'  The  gratifying  record  of  this  fact  is  herewith  ap- 
pemled.  ••  1  neier  refused  a  literary  jicrson  of  merit  .such 
services  in  smoothing  his  way  to  the  imblic  us  were  in 
my  power;  and  1  had  the  advantage,  rather  an  uncom¬ 
mon  one  with  our  irritable  rare,  to  enjoy  general  favour, 
without  incurring  permanent  ill  will,  so  far  as  Ls  known 
to  me,  among  any  of  my  contemporaries,”— fab'wdiK'/ion 
tv  the  Ludy  o/ the  Lake. 


of  the  dead — comports  with  the  bard’s  antique 
taste — and  seems  truly  the  place,  above  all  others, 
where  bard  like  Scott  should  lie:  for  here,  literally, 
the  rushing  current  of  the  “  chiming  Tweed”  “  mur¬ 
murs  dirges  round  his  grave,”  whilst  these  eloquent 
groves — to  follow  up  the  imagery  or  trope  of  the 
poet — sigh  out  a  sorrowful  requiem  for  their  de¬ 
parted  celebrator.  D. 

[To  1>e  concluded  in  our  next.] 


THE  SCHOOLMASTEll  AT  HOME. 
Chav.  XXI.  —  On  different  Systems  in  Edu¬ 
cation. 

The  zeal  and  ability  with  which  Mr.  Primer 
conducted  his  school  obtained  for  him  that 
consideration  which  well-exerted  talent  will 
always  secure.  One  result  of  the  high  esti¬ 
mation  in  which  his  school  was  held  was,  that 
several  young  men  were  jilaced  there  by  their 
friends  with  a  view  to  learn  his  system,  and 
jircpare  themselves  for  similar  situations. 
This  was  of  advantage  to  all  parties;  for 
after  they  had  remained  a  moderate  time, 
and  Mr.  Primer  was  satisfied  with  their  cha¬ 
racter  and  competency,  they  were  set  to  teaeh 
the  younger  classes;  and,  being  under  Air. 
Primer’s  eye,  they  contributed  greatly  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  institution,  by  performing 
the  office  of  assistants.  Some  of  these  young 
men  made  so  much  progress,  that  they  were 
able  to  convey  instruction  in  many  depart¬ 
ments  almost  as  well  ns  Mr.  Primer  himself: 
and,  from  their  intercourse  with  him,  im¬ 
bibed  some  portion  of  his  spirit. 

It  hajipened  about  this  time  that  the  re¬ 
cently-formed  Diocesan  Board  of  Education 
was  in  want  of  an  inspector,  who,  with  the 
concurrence  and  authority  of  the  bishop, 
should  visit  the  jiarochial  schools  :  and  the 
archdeacon,  having  been  informed  of  Mr. 
Primer's  high  qualifications,  was  most  anxi¬ 
ous  to  obtain  his  services.  It  could  scarcely 
be  expected  that  Mr.  Primer  was  to  give 
np  his  own  school  in  order  to  undertake 
this  office.  If  diocesan  boards  cxjiect  to  se¬ 
cure  the  services  of  first-rate  jiractical  uien, 
like  Air.  Primer  (and  such  men  alone  are 
worth  einjiloying),  they  must  offer  much 
higher  salaries  than  they  do  at  present.  Great 
as  may  be  a  man’s  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
education,  he  cannot  be  supposed  likely  to 
sacrifice  the  interests  of  his  family,  and  his 
own  jirospects  and  emoluments,  for  an  ill- 
paid  office.  However,  as  the  institution  was 
III  its  infancy.  Air.  Primer  cheerfully  con¬ 
sented  to  do  as  much  as  he  could  during  his 
vacations  :  and  this  assistance  was  consider¬ 
able,  because  the  parochial  schools  in  the 
country  do  not  commonly  have  any  vacation 
at  Aliilsummcr,  and  only  for  a  short  time  at 
Christmas  ;  as  it  is  found  more  convenient  to 
allow  the  boys  a  few  weeks’  holydays  at  the 
seasons  of  harvest  and  potato-planting,  when 
they  may  be  useful  to  their  parents  out  of 
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doors.  The  office  of  inspector  brought  Mr.  i 
Primer 'into  frequent  intercourse  with  the  ' 
arclideacon  and  other  members  of  the  Imard, 
whoitook  an  interest  in  the  edhcation  of  tlie 
people.  And  most  necessary  it  is  that  nil 
mcHibers  of  the  Church,  whether  lay  or  cleri¬ 
cal,  and  all  fiersons  who  x’alue  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  country',  xhould  take  an  interest ! 
in  this  most  vital  subject.  Those  who  look  ; 
upon  the  education  of  the  people  as  an  affair 
in  which  they  hare  no  concern,  will  most  fear¬ 
fully  rue  their  negligence.  If  our  institutions 
hold  out  another  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  in 
the  me.'intime  we  can  rent:  up  a  generation 
of  loyal  Christian  men,  the  country  iiinj'  yet  ^ 
be  saved  ;  but  if  the  progress  of  demoralisa-  ; 
tion  proceeds  as  it  has  done  of  late  years, 
nothing  can  ])reserve  England  from  ruin.  ; 
Tlierefore  the  education  of  the  rising  genera-  i 
tion  ought  to  be  of  all  subjects  the  most  in-  . 
teresting  to  a  Christian  jdiilnnthropist. 

“  Pray,  Mr.  Primer,”  said  the  archdea-  ^ 
coo,  “  will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you,  after  all  1 
your  ex)icrience  in  these  matters,  what  sort 
of  school,  or,  perhaps  I  should  say,  what  sys-  : 
tern  of  instruction,  do  you  consider  to  be  the  , 
best?” 

Mr.  Primer.  “  I  do  not  think  much,  sir,  of 
any  system.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  quack¬ 
ery  about  systems  in  the  present  day.  In  nie- 
Uicine  we  have  had  the  hommopathic  system, 
then  the  brandy-and-snlt  system,  then  the  | 
cokl'Water  system.  So  in  education  we  have  j 
the  dogmatic  system,  the  analytic  system,  the  ' 
synthetic,  or,  ns  Dr.  Kay  Sliuttleworth  is 

tdeased  to  call  it,  the  constructive  system.  i 
t  would  be  Just  as  absurd  to  subject  all  ^ 
schools  to  one  system,  as  all  patients  to  one 
regimen.”  ; 

Archd.  “  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  i 
meaning  of  the  terms  you  have  employed,  at  ^ 
least  as  applicable  to  education.”  I 

Air.  P.  “  The  dogmatic  system  is,  when  I 
the  chief  instruction  comes  from  the  autho-  I 
rity  of  tiie  master.  This  your  modern  educa-  i 
tionists  lau^h  at,  as  crippling  the  energy  of  i 
the  youthful  mind.  A  youth,  they  imagine,  } 
ought  uot  to  be  fettered  by  the  arbitrary  in-  j 
struction  of  another,  but  acquire  knowledge  i 
by  his  own  investigation — a  principle  which,  ' 
carried  out,  would  come  to  this,  that  a  sur-  | 
geon  ought  to  gain  his  knowledge  by  operat¬ 
ing  on  the  human  body — a  shoemaker,  a  tai¬ 
lor,  a  gunpowder-maker,  should  find  out  by 
experiment  their  respective  trades ;  and  all 
apprenticeship  should  be  done  away  with,  as 
an  arbitrary  interference  with  the  jiower  of 
human  iuveution.  The  truth  is,  however,  that 
uine-teuths  or  more  of  human  know  ledge  is 
acquired  by  dogmatic  teaching.  The  great 
mass  of  what  we  know  is  obtained  from  others, 
wlio  liave  known  it  before  ns ;  and,  whatever 
system  you  adopt,  dogmatism  must  form  a 
large  ingredient.  But  now  for  the  other  sys¬ 


tems —  the  analytic  and  constructive.  The 
analytic  is,  when  you  attack  the  subject-mat¬ 
ter  as  a  whole,  and  resolve  it  to  its  princi¬ 
ples’;  the  constructive,  when  you  begin  with 
the  principles  and  advance  to  perfection. 
Thus,  M.  Jacotot  professes  to  teach  reading 
by  taking  a  passage  in  any  book,  no  matter 
how  difficult,  and  setting  his  nupils  to  make 
it  out.  Dr.  Kay  Shuttleworth,  on  the  other 
hand,  and  all  the  old  dames  in  every  country 
village,  begin  with  the  vowels  and  conso¬ 
nants,  and  proceed  to  combine  them  into 
syllables  and  wttrds.  The  truth  is,  that  to 
talk  of  analysis  being  a  system  in  education 
is  all  nonsense.  Neither  reading  nor  any  thing 
else  is  learned  by  analysis ;  tlie  use  of  ana¬ 
lysis  is  in  making  a  new  science, — as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  learning  geology.  Dr.  Buckland 
and  M.  Cuvier  take  the  crust  of  the  earth  as 
they  find  it,  analyse  its  ])hcnoinena,  and  so 
form  a  science ;  but  ichen  they  proceed  to  teach 
others,  they  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples,  or  accumulated  facts,  which  they  have 
discovered.  No  one  who  wanted  to  learn 
geology  would  begin  to  analyse  like  the  first 
geologist,  but  would  begin  with  the  facts  al¬ 
ready  ascertained.  But,  in  truth,  every  good 
schoolmaster  avails  himself  of  all  these  me¬ 
thods.  If  a  thing  is  difficult,  he  teaelies  the 
boys  himself ;  if  it  is  easy,  he  expects  them 
to  make  it  out  by  their  own  exertions.  Ge¬ 
nerally  siieaking,  he  begins  with  first  princi¬ 
ples,  ns,  a-b  ab,  b-a  ba ;  but  when  boys  are 
far  advanced,  he  leails  them  to  investigate 
and  push  their  inquiries  as  their  taste  or 
observation  may  suggest.  And  this  is  the 
whole  mystery  of  the  dogmatic,  the  analy¬ 
tic,  and  the  constructive  systems.  Then,  as  i 
regards  organisation  (to  use  another  cant 
phrase),  there  is  the  monitorial  system,  the 
simultaneous  system,  and  the  mixed  system. 
The  simultaneous  is  when  the  master  gives  a 
catechetical  lecture  to  a  good  many  boys  col¬ 
lected  together, — nothing  more,  except  that 
in  some  schools  the  boys  are  all  made  to 
answer  together.  The  monitorial  system  is 
when  the  school  is  taught  in  classes,  as  in 
good  schools  they  are  by  ushers,  and  in  our 
national  schools,  for  cheapness-sake,  by  other 
boys.  The  mixed  system  is  when  sometimes 
one  plan  is  adopted  and  sometimes  the  other, 
ns  is  the  case  in  every  good  school  which  I 
have  ever  seen.  So  now,  sir,  vou  have  the 
whole  mystery  of  systems,  with  respect  to 
which  so  much  fuss  is  made  in  the  present 
day.” 

Archd.  “  Well,  it  is  clear,  ^Ir.  Primer,  that 
you  have  no  great  faith  in  systems.” 

Air.  P.  “  Ncvie  at  all.  I  do  not  mean  that 
a  school  can  be  well-conducteil  without  order 
and  regularity,  or  without  the  master  avail¬ 
ing  himself  of  the  different  modes — or  sys- 
I  terns,  if  jioojile  choose  to  call  tlicm  so — of 
teaching;  but  I  am  sure  that  no  system  can 
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be  of  any  avail  without  a  good  master.  It  is 
masters  that  are  wanted,  not  systems,  l.et 
us  have  good  masters,  and  it  is  of  little  con¬ 
sequence  what  system  he  uses ;  indeed,  as  I 
have  said,  he  will  avail  himself  of  all  sys¬ 
tems.” 

Archd.  “  Great  fault  has  been  recently 
found  with  the  National- school  system.  It 
has  been  asserted  by  some,  that  the  greater 
part  of  tlic  scholars  in  our  national  schools 
turn  out  badly,  and  take  to  profligate,  irreli¬ 
gious  courses ;  and  tliat  the  more  serious  be¬ 
come  dissenters.” 

Mr.  P.  “  Exaggerated  statements  to  this 
effect,  I  know,  have  been  made  ;  hut,  though 
exaggerated,  I  fear  there  is  too  much  truth 
in  tliem.” 

Archd.  “To  what  do  you  attribute  this  dis- 
a])pointing  result?” 

Mr.  P.  “  One  reason  is,  the  deficiency  of 
zealous  and  religious  masters.  An  ill-trained 
and  ill-principled  master  is  not  likely  to  train 
hoys  in  good  ways,  especially  when,  as  I  fear 
is  too  generally  the  case,  tliey  have  such  sad 
examples  at  home.  Next,  I  am  afraid  that 
of  those  masters  who  are  seriously  disposed, 
very  few  are  imbued  with  sound  Church-prin¬ 
ciples;  they  are  disciples  of  the  popular  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  day,  which  thinks  lightly  of  schism 
and  dissent,  and  regards  the  Cliurch  as  a  mere 
human  instrument  of  promoting  religious 
truth, — and  not  the  one  divinely-ordained  in¬ 
strument  for  gathering  in  the  lambs  of  Christ. 
AVe  cannot  wonder  that  youth  so  educated 
have  no  reverent  attaclimcnt  to  the  Cliurch 
which  has  nourished  them,  and  are  easily  en¬ 
ticed  away  by  dissenters,  wlio  make  much  of 
them,  and  flatter  their  vanity,  or  beguile  them 
with  seducing  words.  Notliing  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  that  the  Church  should  keep  her 
eye  on  her  well'dis])uscd  youths,  and  should 
furnish  means  to  keep  up  tlieir  attachment 
and  employ  their  energies.  By  a  little  kind¬ 
ness  and  good  management,  tlie  clever  young 
men  of  our  national  schools  might  easily  be 
induced  to  give  their  services  as  teachers  at 
the  Sunday-school,  and  assistants  in  other 
parocliial  institutions.  There  is  ]denty  of 
work  to  be  done,  if  a  clergyman  would  judi¬ 
ciously  avail  himself  of  the  aid  of  those  who 
are  ready  to  help  him ;  but  if  lie  jiasses  over 
these  opportunities,  and  suffers  himself  to  lose 
sight  of  these  most  valuable  mcmbeis  of  Ids 
flock,  he  must  not  be  surprised  if  they  are 
induced  to  give  their  services  to  those  who 
make  it  their  business  to  seek  them,  and 
against  whose  schismatical  errors  they  have 
not  been  warned.  At  Coventry  and  Leeds, 
I  understand,  much  good  has  heen  effected 
by  the  means  of  associations  for  “  religious 
and  useful  knowledge,”  conducted  on  strictly 
sound  ])rinciplcs,  which  furnish  young  men 
with  that  companionship  and  iiifurmation 
which  they  seek,  without  exposing  them  to 


the  temptation  into  which  they  must  fall  by 
an  indiscriminate  association  with  ill-princi¬ 
pled  persons.  There  is  nothing  more  diflicult, 
nor  is  there  anything  more  important,  than 
to  preserve  young  persons  from  the  schisma¬ 
tical  and  lalitudinarian  opinions  of  the  present 
age.  Every  effort  must  be  made  to  do  so,  if 
we  would  save  our  Church  and  country  from 
destruction.” 

Archd.  “  I  have  heard  another  objection  to 
our  Church-schools;  namely,  that  though  the 
children  are  in  some  of  them,  especially  in 
country  parishes;  sufficiently  docile  and  re¬ 
verent,  yet  there  is  a  want  of  quickness  and 
intelligence.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  truth 
in  this  assertion  ?” 

Mr.  P.  “  If  it  be  said  that  the  children 
in  Church-schools  are  less  intelligent  than 
those  in  other  schools,  I  think  that  is  an 
unjust  accusation.  There  arc  many  schools, 
of  various  descriptions,  where  there  is  a 
lamentable  want  of  good  instruction,  and 
consequently  a  want  of  intelligence.  The 
only  difference  is,  that  whereas  in  Church- 
schools,  the  children  if  not  intelligent  are 
usually  docile  and  well-behaved,  it  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  in  other  schools  they  are  ignorant 
and  conceited  too.” 

Archd.  “  Is  there  any  reason  why  a  school 
should  not  unite  both  the  advantages,  instead 
of  both  the  disadvantages?” 

Mr.  Primer  did  not  immediately  answ’er, — 
at  last  he  said, 

“  I  once  saw  a  Church-school  so  conducted 
that,  witli  the  greatest  respect  and  obedience 
to  the  master,  and  iierfectly  orderly  conduct, 
there  was  so  much  intelligence,  that  I  could 
scarcely  point  out  a  stupid  boy  in  the  whole 
school.” 

Archd.  “  Well,  now  tell  me,  Mr.  Primer, 
how  the  school  you  mention  w'as  managed. 
It  is  just  what  we  want.” 

Mr.  P.  “The  causes  of  its  high  condition 
were,  first,  the  constant  attention  and  super¬ 
vision  of  an  excellent  parochial  clergyman  ; 
secondly,  a  first-rate  master,  whose  whole  soul 
was  devoted  to  his  business ;  thirdly,  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  what  I  think  might  be  called  the  ‘  high- 
jiressure  system.’  ” 

Archd.  “  What  system  may  that  be?” 

Mr.  P.  “  I  will  endeavour  to  describe  it. 
The  moving  ])ower  was  the  constant  stimulus 
of  rewards.  There  were  a  number  of  tickets 
or  medals,  some  of  wliich  were  marked  with 
the  figures  1,2,  3,  &c.,  standing  wltli  the  right 
end  upwards ;  and  others  with  the  same  fi¬ 
gures  standing  downwards.  As  soon  as  the 
boys  entered  the  room,  the  distribution  of  re¬ 
wards  began  ; — each  boy  who  arrived  in  good 
time,  with  clean  clothes,  hair  combed,  and 
hands  and  face  well  washed,  was  entitled  to 
a  good  ticket ;  and  each  boy  who  was  late  or 
dirty  had  a  bad  one  given  him.  The  classes 
I  were  arranged  on  the  circular  system,  or 
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Stoat’s  system  (so  called  from  the  inven¬ 
tor).” 

Arcltd.  “  What  is  that  1" 

Mr.  ]*.  “  The  boys  all  stand  in  a  circle; 
there  is  no  top  or  bottom  te  the  class.  At  one 
]iarticular  place  an  upright  post  is  placed, 
well  weighted  with  lead  that  it  may  not 
be  knocked  over.  On  this  |>ost  a  number 
of  the  metal  tickets  are  suspended.  The 
buys  continually  take  each  other’s  places  ; 
and  whenever  a  boy  gets  above  the  post,  he 
takes  a  good  mark  Kom  it;  and  whenever 
he  gets  below  the  post,  he  either  gives  up  a 
good  mark,  or  receives  a  bud  one.  At  the 
end  of  the  day,  each  boy’s  marks  are  colled 
over  and  registered  ;  and  at  certain  periods 
rewards  are  given  them  according  to  the 
number  of  marks  which  they  have  obtained. 
1  sliould  have  mentioned  that  tliese  marks 
are  not  only  given  for  taking  or  losing  places 
in  the  class,  hut  on  every  occasion  wliicli  oc¬ 
curs,  If  a  boy  is  noisy  or  inattentive,  the 
teacher  immediately  gives  him  a  bad  mark, 
or  takes  away  a  good  one.  If  a  boy  corrects 
his  teacher,  he  receives  three  good  marks.” 

Archd.  ‘‘  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  calling 
tins  the  high-pressure  system.  You  say  it 
produces  a  high  degree  of  intelligence.  Hut 
does  it  not  cause  a  continual  excitement  and 
confusion  7” 

Mr.  P.  “  Excitement,  but  not  confusion. 
And,  what  you  would  hardly  exjiect,  there  is 
scarcely  any  noise.  Tliey  manage  in  this  way. 
When  a  boy  is  reading  or  answering  ques¬ 
tions,  if  the  next  boy  can  correct  him,  he 
takes  his  iilace;  but  if  boys  farther  down  in 
the  class  tliink  that  they  can  set  him  right, 
they  do  not  call  out  what  they  have  to  say, 
but  siin|>ly  hold  out  their  hands.  Then  the 
teacher  desires  the  first  of  them  to  say  what 
be  has  to  say ;  and,  if  he  is  right,  he  takes  the 
lace  of  the  otlier  without  noise  or  confusion, 
t  is  really  very  interesting  to  see  the  bright 
intelligence  of  the  boy  who  thinks  he  has  de¬ 
tected  a  fault,  and  the  anxiety  of  all  the  rest 
to  hear  what  he  has  to  say ; — n  clever  Imy 
will  often  go  several  times  round  the  class  in 
a  very  short  space,  and  his  belt  shall  be  loaded 
with  medals.’’ 

AreJid.  “  You  say  that  the  tickets  are 
awarded  by  the  teachers,  who  are,  I  ima¬ 
gine,  tliemselves  boys  taken  in  rotation  from 
the  classes.” 

Mr.  P.  “  They  are.” 

Ardtd.  “Is  it  not  found,  however,  that 
there  are  occasional  instances  of  bribery  or 
intimidation,  and  that  undue  favour  is  shewn 
by  the  teacliers  to  personal  friends?  I  have 
heard  of  cases  where  a  boy  would  give  the 
teacher  a  piece  of  gingerbread  to  favour  him, 
or  a  good  thrashing  if  he  refused.” 

Air.  P.  “  This  is  avoided  by  the  power  of 
appeal  w  hich  each  boy  bus  at  the  end  of  the 
day.  When  the  tickets  are  counted  up,  if  any 


boy  ft'cls  himself  aggrieved,  or  if  he  thinks 
partiality  has  been  shewn  to  others,  he  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  lay  his  case  before  the  master,  and 
appeal  to  his  decision.” 

Archd.  “  That  appears  to  remove  the  diffi¬ 
culty.  Still  there  is  a  grand  objection  to  the 
system  you  have  described,  to  which  I  have 
not  yet  adverted  ;  namely,  that  it  must  give 
a  mercenary  character  to  the  exertions  and 
good  conduct  of  the  boys.  Anxiety  to  excel  is 
produced,  and  consequent  intelligence ;  hut 
IS  not  the  continual  aiming  at  reward  an  in¬ 
ferior  und  secondary  principle,  which,  though 
not,  of  course,  to  be  set  aside,  yet  is  prejudicial 
as  the  almost  sole  foundation  of  a  system  ? 
They  must  always  be  on  the  look-out  for 
what  they  can  get.” 

Air.  P.  “  I  asked  the  master  of  the  school 
that  very  question,  and  he  admitted  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  objection :  at  the  same  time  he 
pleaded  that  the  same  effect  could  not  be 
produced  by  any  other  system ;  at  least,  in  a 
school  conducted  on  Dr.  Bell’s  method,  where 
boys  arc  set  to  teach  each  other.” 

Archd.  “  Might  it  not,  then,  he  desirable  to 
content  ourselves  with  a  somewhat  less  degree 
of  energy  and  intelligence,  if  it  can  only  bo 
produced  by  means  like  these?” 

Air.  P.  “  I  am  decidedly  of  that  opinion. 
The  true  motives  of  exertion  in  a  boy  are, 
conscientious  desire  to  do  what  is  right — love 
and  affection  for  his  master — anxiety  to  jilense 
his  parents — honournble,though  not  ambitious, 
anxiety  to  excel.  When  all  these  motives  are 
swallowed  up  in  a  desire  for  present  reward, 
the  superior  intelligence  is  dearly  purchased 
at  the  expense  of  purity  of  motive.  You 
asked  me,  sir,  just  now,  what  I  considered 
the  best  system  of  school-management.  The 
best  is  that  where  there  is  an  able  and  consci¬ 
entious  master,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  as¬ 
sistants  of  the  same  character.  Then  the  in¬ 
struction  comes  from  authority,  the  scholar 
learns  obedience,  and  the  teacher  is  able  to 
manage  each  boy  according  to  his  peculiar 
dis])ositioii,  and  lead  him  on  by  suitable  mo¬ 
tives,  and  not  by  one  invariable  stimulus, 
whether  of  reward  or  punishment,  which  to 
many  temperaments  is  unsuitable.” 

Archd.  “This  may  be  had  at  our  public 
or  private  schools  for  the  sons  of  those  in 
the  upper  or  middle  classes ;  but  cannot,  I 
should  fear,  be  made  applicable  to  our  na¬ 
tional  schools,  where  there  is  only  one  mas¬ 
ter.” 

Air.  P.  “  The  National-school  system  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  monitorial  principle, — that  is, 
where  boys  are  set  to  teach  boys, — is  but  a 
cheap  substitute  for  a  better  mode  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  It  was  felt  that  we  must  have  schools, 
and  Dr.  Bell  or  Mr.  Lancaster,  whichever  it 
was  who  has  the  honour  of  the  invention, 
hit  on  the  exjiedient  of  collecting  together 
any  number  of  Ixiys — no  matter  how  many — 
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under  one  master,  nnd  setting  them  to  teach 
eacli  other.  The  grand  error  of  the  83  stern 
is,  that  boys  are  brought  up  without  any  re¬ 
verence  for  their  teachers;  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
tliat  the  teacliers  tlicinseivcs  acc|uire  Iiabits  of 
self-importance,  which  are  not  good  for  them. 
I  have  not  unfrequently  observed  what  might 
be  termed  a  disgusting  degree  of  intelligence 
and  self-]K>8ses8ion  in  tliese  young  leaders, 
which  augured  ill  for  their  happy  course  in 
after-life.  Tliey  would  be  just  the  youths  to 
make  Radical  8])outers  and  Chartist  leaders. 
Their  behaviour  causes  something  of  the  same 
sensation  in  one’s  mind  as  to  witness  an  im¬ 
pudent  democrat  on  his  trial  in  a  court  of  jus¬ 
tice,  cross-examining  witnesses,  and  addressing 
the  jury,  with  all  the  coolness  of  villany  and 
conceit.  I n  both  instances  there  is  an  outraging 
of  propriety  nnd  consistency;  and  I  am  not  with¬ 
out  fear  lest  the  unnatural  |)recocity  in  a  na¬ 
tional-school  teacher  may  have  the  effect  of 
bringing  him  to  the  position  of  the  Chartist 
leader.  However,  I  fear  we  are  not  likely 
to  get  rid  of  our  monitorial  schools.  The 
only  remedy  or  palliative  of  this  system  is, 
when  a  school  is  so  pervaded  by  the  watchful 
eye  of  the  master,  that  his  authority  seems 
present  every  where,  when  the  teachers  seem 
to  l*e  merely  his  mouthjiiece.  To  accomplish 
this  object,  a  high  degree  of  order  and  (lisci- 
pline  are  necessary.  When  the  master  is  not 
personally  present  in  any  class,  the  established 
discipline  and  prescribed  rule  should  be  his 
representative,  Doth  to  curb  the  caprice  of  the 
boy-teachers,  ami  to  imjiress  the  children  with 
the  feeling  of  an  unseen  authority.  It  is  very 
possible  for  an  exceedingly  able  master  to  in¬ 
fuse  this  spirit  into  a  school  conducted  by  mo¬ 
nitors;  but  it  requires  a  better  training  for  the 
masters  themselves  than  they  have  hitherto 
received,  though  I  sincerely  hope  nnd  trust 
that  the  training-schools  now  springing  up  in 
each  diocese,  and  the  attention  now  paid  to 
the  subject  of  education,  may  be  blessed  by 
Divine  Providence,  to  an  increase  of  good 
masters,  and  consequently  of  good  schools,” 

CiUP.  XXII.  On  State-Education. 

The  archdeacon  found  Mr.  Primer  able  to 
give  him  so  much  valuable  information  on  the 
subject  of  schools,  that  he  often  availed  him¬ 
self  of  opportunities  to  call  in  and  talk  with 
him. 

“  There  are  many,”  said  the  archdeacon, 
“in  the  present  day,  who  seem  to  look  on 
education  as  the  great  panacea  for  all  our  na¬ 
tional  evils.  Give  the  peoj)le  education,  im¬ 
bue  them  with  the  love  of  knowledge,  and 
they  will  see  the  folly  of  drunkenness  and 
immoral  habits,  and  become  good  moral  mem¬ 
bers  of  society.” 

Mr.  P.  “  1  am  afraid  that  the  notion  that 
education, — understanding  by  that  term,  ns  the 
j)er8ons  you  allude  to  understand  it,  the  com¬ 
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munication  of  knowledge, — is  elRcacious  to 
prevent  crime  has  been  found  by  experience 
to  be  altogether  fallacious.  Many  of  the  most 
regular  frequenters  of  low  beer-shops,  nnd 
other  places  of  evil  resort,  are  sharp  and  clever 
fellows.  The  inmates  of  our  jails  are  many  of 
them  as  well  educated,  as  regards  mere  know¬ 
ledge,  as  persons  in  the  working-classes  can 
be.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  mere  teaching 
to  read  and  write,  or  communication  of  know¬ 
ledge  to  any  extent,  has  no  influence  what¬ 
ever  on  the  moral  character.  The  highest  edu¬ 
cation  of  this  sort  only  makes  the  immoral 
man  somewhat  more  reflned  in  his  vices ;  it 
has  no  tendency  whatever  to  rid  him  of  them.” 

Archd,  “You  are  quite  right.  Tlie  grace 
of  God  alone  can  effectually  amend  the  heart'; 
and,  if  this  be  so,  then  that  education  alone 
is  valuable  which  brings  the  motives  or  con¬ 
straints  of  religion  to  bear  upon  the  indivi¬ 
dual  character.” 

Mr.  P.  “  There  is  a  fallacy  with  regard 
to  the  influence  of  education  which  deserves 
to  be  noted.  It  is  observed  that  persons  in 
the  respectable  classes  of  life,  ns  they  are 
termed,  are  less  prone  to  gross  sins  than  the 
lower;  and  it  is  certain  that  these  persons 
are,  generally  speaking,  the  best  educated. 
Hence  it  is  inferred  that  education  is  the  cause 
of  their  superior  morality.  Whereas  the  truth 
is,  that  it  is  not  their  education,  but  their  po¬ 
sition  in  society,  the  restraints  imposed  on 
them  by  their  external  connexions,  the  fear 
of  losing  caste,  which  preserves  them  from 
openly  gross  vices.  That  it  is  so,  and  not 
their  education,  is  evident  from  two  facts: 
first,  that  jicrsons  in  the  upper  or  middle 
classes  are  often  ns  really  sensual  and  vici¬ 
ous  as  those  below  them,  only  their  vice 
is  less  gross  and  obtrusive;  secondly,  that 
when  the  external  restraint  of  public  opinion 
is  removed,  the  educated  and  the  uneducated 
are  equally  vicious,  unless  influenced  by  re¬ 
ligious  motives.” 

Archd.  “  I  think,  ns  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  that  your  observation  is  quite  correct. 
The  clever  Chartist  lecturer,  who  deludes  and 
influences  a  number  of  men,  draws  up  reso¬ 
lutions,  issues  placards, — what  good  has  bis 
education  done  himj  It  has  only  made  him 
more  mischievous,  and  desperately  perverted. 
He  is  a  worse  member  of  society  even  than 
the  illiterate  man  whom  he  deceives  and  di¬ 
rects;  and  consequently  it  appears  that  educa¬ 
tion,  without  sound  religious  principle,  would 
be  no  boon  to  a  nation ;  on  the  contrary,  would 
only  make  the  people  more  turbulent  and  un¬ 
manageable.” 

Mr.  P.  “And  this  argnment,  so  far  from 
being  an  argument  against  education,  is  rather 
an  argument  for  it,  provided  it  be  good  and 
souikI.” 

Archd.  “  Many  well-intentioned  persons 
have  been  anxious  to  see  a  general  scheme 
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adopted  by  the  State  for  educating  all  the 
poorer  classes,  such  as  exists  in  many  conti- 
neotfll  nations,  especially  Prussia,  where  it  is 
thought  that  education  has  made  greater  pro¬ 
gress  than  in  tliis  countr)'.  England  is  sup¬ 
posed  by  these  persons  to  be  the  worst-edu- 
oated  country  in  the  world  ;  what  thipk  you, 
Mr.  Primer?” 

Mr.  P.  “  It  may  be  admitted  that  edu¬ 
cation  is  not  cured  fur  as  it  ought  to  be  in 
England.  The  immense  increase  of  our  popu¬ 
lation,  the  early  age  at  which  they  are  obliged 
to  work,  the  unmanageable  masses  which  are 
congregated  in  the  manufacturing  districts, — 
all  these  have  been  great  drawbacks  in  the 
way  of  edneation,  and  perhaps  may  cause  the 
statistics  of  English  education  to  be  inferior 
to  those  of  Prussia  or  Prance.  And  yet  this 
may  be  no  reason  for  our  adoption  of  the  con¬ 
tinental  system,  which  is,  in  truth,  the  off¬ 
spring  of  the  revolution.  I  suj)pose  it  may 
be  assumed  that  education  makes  the  man  ; 
why,  then,  should  wo  adopt  the  system  of  fo¬ 
reign  nations?  ^Ve  do  not  want  our  children 
to  W  Frenchmen  or  Prussians,  but  good,  true¬ 
hearted  Englishmen.  Therefore,  let  us  in¬ 
quire  what  system  of  education  has  made  our 
nation  what  it  is,  and  trained  u])  the  national 
mind ;  and  let  us  endeavour  to  carry  it  out  to 
])erfectiou,  and  make  it  co-extensive  with  the 
wants  of  the  people.” 

Arc/id.  “  I  agree  with  you,  that  the  sort  of 
etiucation  under  which  our  forefathers  were 
trained  could  not  have  been  a  bad  sort  of  edu¬ 
cation,  or  they  would  not  have  been  the  men 
they  were.  But  might  we  not  adopt  the  Prus¬ 
sian  method  of  extending  education  through¬ 
out  all  ranks  of  the  people?” 

Mr.  P.  “  I  doubt  whether  we  could  adoj)! 
the  Prussian  method  in  England  with  advan¬ 
tage.  There  are  several  insuperable  objec¬ 
tions  which  render  it  inapplicable  to  our  na¬ 
tional  ways  and  habits.” 

Arc/id.  “  What  are  they  ?” 

Mr.  P.  “  In  the  first  j)luee,  it  is  com])ul- 
sory;  enforced  by  state-regulations,  fine  and 
imprisonment.  Look  here,  sir,  at  an  extract 
from  areceut volume  ])ublished  by  Mr.  Laing. 

*  I  asked  an  intelligent  Prussian,’  he  says, 

*  what  would  be  done  if  a  parent  refused  to 
send  bis  child  to  school.  He  told  me  that  he 
had  recently  been  at  a  police-ofliee  when  a 
man  was  brought  in  fur  not  sending  his  girl 
to  school.  She  could  nut  read,  although  ad¬ 
vancing  to  the  age  to  be  confirmed.  The  man 
said  his  wife  had  a  large  family  of  young 
children,  and  his  girl  had  to  keep  them,  when 
she  came  from  her  work,  while  her  mother 
was  wasliing  for  them,  and  doing  other  need¬ 
ful  family  works,  which  she  could  not  tlo 
with  a  child  in  her  arms.  T/ir  man  was  told 
i/tai  he  would  be  committed  to  prison,  if  he  and 
his  tcy'e  did  not  send  their  girl  to  school.'  Now  .1 
whatever  the  Prussians,  with  their  military  |j 


government,  may  think  of  this  sort  of  inter¬ 
ference  with  their  family  concerns,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  it  would  he  very  repugnant  to 
our  English  feelings  and  habits ;  and  tlie  at¬ 
tempt  to  enforce  education  would  oidy  set 
our  people  against  it.” 

Archd.  “  No  wonder  the  Prussians  can  boast 
of  a  larger  average  number  of  the  population 
under  education  than  there  are  in  England, 
if  this  is  the  way  in  which  they  beat  up  for 
recruits  in  their  schools.” 

Mr.  P.  “  There  is  another  objection  to  the 
Prussian  system,  which  would  render  it  even 
mure  unpalatable  to  the  English  than  the 
compulsory  arrangement.  What  I  mean  is, 
the  impossibility,  under  the  existing  religious 
divisions  in  this  country,  of  teaching  children 
whose  parents  are  of  different  religions  in  one 
school.  The  English  have  determined  rightly 
that  religion  must  be  taught,  or  that  education 
is  worth  nothing ;  and  they  are  also  rightly 
very  jealous  that  true  religion  should  be  taught 
their  children.  Peojde.who  do  not  care  much 
about  the  distinction  of  religion — such  as  are 
your  hititudinarian  education  doctors— cannot 
understand  why  all  the  children  should  not  be 
taught  some  general  sort  of  religion  which 
may  suit  them  all  —  why  they  should  not 
merge  their  religious  differences,  and  imbibe 
the  latifudinarian  notions  of  their  would-be 
managers.  But  we  have  to  thank  God  that 
this  sort  of  half-infidel  way  of  dealing  with 
the  matter  is  not  acceptable  to  the  English 
people,  linglish  jiarents,  or  at  least  a  large 
proportion  of  them,  desire  that  their  children 
shall  be  brought  up  in  the  same  religion  as 
themselves.  Dissenters  do  not  like  the  no¬ 
tion  of  their  children  being  brought  up  as 
Churchmen:  Churchmen  have  no  notion  that 
a  religious  education  can  be  a  good  one,  w  hich 
will  suit  oiiually  his  child  and  that  of  the 
Dissenter.  He  sees  at  once  that  it  is  all  a  de¬ 
lusion  to  tell  him  so.  The  members  of  the 
I'eformed  Church  justly  object  to  such  an  edu¬ 
cation  as  will  admit  the  child  of  the  Romanist, 
and  will  leave  his  ow  n  child  unguardeil  against 
the  errors  of  popery.  The  lafitudinarian  won¬ 
ders  at  this  feeling,  and  does  not  perceive  that 
he  himself  is  actuated  by  an  intolerance  of 
what  he  supjmses  bigotry,  and  wishes  to  force 
all  ])eople  to  ado|it  his  own  latitudinarian  no¬ 
tion.  lie  cannot  endure  that  people  should  dif¬ 
fer  from  him  in  opinion ;  and  would,  if  he  were 
able,  be  (|uite  as  arbitrary  ns  those  whom  he 
most  blames,  and  force  them  all  to  he  latitu- 
dinarians,  by  educating  them  at  his  latitudi¬ 
narian  schools.” 

Archd.  “  You  seem  to  think,  then,  that  a 
common  state -education  is  undesirable  in 
England.” 

Mr.  P.  “  Rather,  I  should  say,  impracti¬ 
cable  ;  and  this  is  one  amongst  many  sins  for 
which  the  Dissenters,  and  they  alone,  are  re¬ 
sponsible.  If  they  had  not  sinfully  left  the 
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Churcli,  a  general  system  of  education  might  in  the  mere  mechanical  management  of  a 
easily  have  been  adopted.  But  tliis  is  reu-  school, — this  may  easily  be  acquired,  and  yet 
dered  impossible  by  their  sinful  separation,  he  who  acquires  it  may  be  entirely  deficient 
For  in  the  present  temper  of  men’s  minds,  in  those  sound  principles  by  which  alone  he 
slaves  as  we  are  of  liberalism,  even  under  a  can  educate  youth  in  the  paths  of  virtuous 
Conservative  government,  a  minister  dare  not  knowledge, — but  the  primary  objectof  the  Dio- 
takethe  straightforward,  manly  course  of  aid-  cesan  Board  was  to  train  up  younginen  in  the 
ing  the  Church  in  her  education  of  the  jjeople,  sound  religious  principles  ofthe  Church,  so  that 
and  leaving  those  who  cannot  avail  themselves  they  might  be  able  to  communicate  the  same 
of  such  education  to  do  as  they  please.  If  he  to  those  whom  they  were  appointed  to  teach. 
]uoposes  a  grant  of  money  for  education  at  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  a  man 
Cliurch-schools,  an  impudent  liberal  gets  up  more  fit  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  an  es- 
and  demands  whether  the  education  of  the  tablishment  of  this  sort  than  Joseph  Primer, 
country  is  to  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  The  archdeacon  plainly  set  before  him  the 
sect;  and  the  minister,  having  the  fear  of  ,  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  appoint- 
liberalism  before  his  ryes,  and,  in  truth,  tlie  inent.  The  emolument  was  perhaps  not  greater 
taint  of  it  in  his  heart,  slirinks  from  giving  the  than  what  he  now  obtained,  but  his  power  of 
answer  which  he  ought ;  namely,  that  he  re-  doing  good  w'ould  be  greatly  increased ;  for 
cognises  not  the  claim  of  any  sect,  but  desires  insteail  of  being  a  mere  master  of  an  ordinary 
to  place  the  education  of  the  country  in  the  school,  he  would  now  become  a  teacher  of 
hands  of  the  Church — the  Church  of  the  liv-  teachers.  Joseph  Primer,  though  a  humble- 
ing  God  —  the  recognised  and  established  minded  man,  was  not  unaware  of  his  peculiar 
Church  of  England.  Perhaps  under  such  cir-  suitableness  for  this  office,  and  therefore  at 
ciimstances  the  less  government  interferes  once  accepted  it,  and  entered  upon  his  oflBce 
with  education  the  better.  The  simjde  ques-  determined  to  devote  the  whole  energies  of 
tion  with  a  government  should  be  this:  can  his  mind  to  the  performance  of  his  responsible 
we,  under  existing  circumstances,  give  effec-  duties. 

tual  aid  to  the  Church  in  educating  the  people  In  order  to  qualify  him  for  his  office,  by 
in  true  religion  ?  If  they  can,  that  would  be  giving  him  the  weight  of  authority,  the  bi- 
the  right  straightforward  course.  But  if  they  shop  himself  suggested  that  he  should  be 
cannot  do  this,  let  them  beware  of  meddling.  '  admitted  to  holy  orders.  Whether  persons 
For  the  same  body  to  educate  Churclimen  in  j  occupying  the  position  of  Mr.  Primer  ought 
Church-principles — to  educate  Dissenters,  so  not  to  be  admitted  to  the  dignified  offices  of 
that  they  may  be  the  more  able  to  attack  the  j  the  Church — whether  the  suspended  prebends 
Church — to  vote  money  to  llomanist  schools,  !  might  not  be  most  properly  applied  to  this 
and  breed  up  enemies  of  the  reformed  faith, —  j)urpose — or,  if  that  is  not  to  be  expected,  whe- 
is  so  preposterous  a  way  of  acting,  tliat  wc  may  I  ther  some  other  mode  of  attaching  them  to 
hoi)e  its  very  absurdity  will  prevent  it  from  |  our  diocesan  establishments  may  not  be  de¬ 
being  carried  to  any  great  extent.  The  grant  \  vised, — may  possibly  deserve  the  considera¬ 
te  Muvnooth  College  is  one  of  the  greatest  |  tion  of  our  rulers  in  Church  and  State.  At 
anomalies  in  our  very  anomalous  actual  con-  any  rate,  none  who  know  the  arduous  nature 
dition  ;  and  its  entire  failure  as  a  healing  of  a  schoolmaster’s  office  will  dispute  that 
measure  is  a  standing  memorial  of  the  ah-  handsome  retiring  pensions  should  be  pro- 
surdity,  or  rather  sin,  of  doing  evil  that  good  vided  for  those  wdio  diligently  and  conscien- 
may  come  of  it.”  tiously  perform  their  duties. 

.  We  must  not  take  leave  of  our  reader  with- 

CiiAi*.  XXIII.  The  Conclusion.  informing  him  of  the  destiny  of  some  of 

Not  long  after  the  circumstances  related  in  Mr.  Primer’s  pupils  with  whom  he  has  been 
the  foregoing  chai)ter,  an  offer  was  made  to  1  made  acquainted.  Any  one  might  safely  have 
Mr.  Primer,  the  acceptance  of  which  removed  |  foretold  that  George  Freeman  would  turn  out 
him  to  one  of  the  most  resjtonsible  and  influ-  i  well.  High  abilities,  industry,  and  prudence, 
ential  offices  in  the  country.  This  was  the  i  are  sure  to  obtain  deserved  success.  Young 
management  of  the  Diocesan  Training-School.  |  Freeman  is  on  the  high  road  to  respectability, 
Tlie  great  defect  in  tlie  character  and  (pia-  1  competency,  and  probably  to  eminence.  At 
lification  of  many  national  and  commercial  j  the  same  time,  one  who  views  the  world  with 
schoolmasters,  and  the  ascertained  fact,  that  ,  the  eye  of  a  Christian  will  at  once  discern, 
many  of  the  latter  were  men  imbued  with  dis-  :  that  of  all  stations,  worldly  success  brings  with 
seating  principles,  had  roused  the  attention  it  the  most  of  danger  and  temptation.  Ambi- 
of  influential  persons;  and  a  scheme  ha<l  l)een  tion,  covetousness,  pride,  forgetfulness  of  God, 
devised  for  remedying  these  evils,  one  proini-  i  over-attachment  to  the  world, — these  are  the 
nent  feature  of  which  was  the  establishment  I  trials  to  which  the  successful  man  is  subject, 
of  a  diocesan  college  or  school,  at  u  hich  young  j  We  sincerely  hope  that  our  young  frieml  will 
men  might  be  trained  as  musters.  It  was  not  be  enabled  by  the  grace  of  God  to  surmount 
only  intended  that  they  should  be  exercised  j  these  difficulties.  If  any  thing  can  keep  him 
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•afe,  it  ia  the  aousid  priaciplM  inatilled  into 
him  by  hia  excellent  matter.  And  we  have 
heard  of  acts  of  self-denial  and  high  princi¬ 
ple  on  the  part  of  George  Freeman,  which 
enable  tu  to  hope  and  Mlieve  that  he  will 
not  fall  into  the  overwhelming  tide  of  world- 
linest  and  covetouaneM  with  which  the  world 
ia  beact,  but  will  follow  hit  Itedeemer'a  etep*. 
and  prove  a  bright  example  to  the  men  of  hit 
generation. 

Our  friend  Harry  Scam|ter'a  fate  hua  been 
different  from  that  of  hia  schoolfellow.  The 
excellent  discipline  of  Mr.  Prinier’a  school, 
and  the  high  religious  tone  of  his  instruction 
and  management,  were  not  without  their  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  mind  of  this  young  man.  Never- 
theleas,  the  natural  or  early-implanted  spirit 
of  restlessness  and  adventure  adhered  to  him 
through  life,  and  brought  him  to  a  premature 
end.  On  leaving  school  he  was  iilaced  by  his 
friends  in  a  merchant’s  ottice,  and  might,  as  it 
is  termed,  have  done  well.  But  the  contine- 
inent  of  an  office  ill-suited  his  restless  mind. 
lleubtained|>ermis8ionfrom  his  parents  to  emi¬ 
grate  to  Australia.  Here  he  found  occupation 
which  suited  him ;  and  amidst  the  excitement 
ofettecting  a  settlement  in  a  newly  discovered 
country — amidst  the  wild  scenes  of  nature,  in 
a  strange  land,  he  found  congenial  objects  for 
his  ardent  spirit.  His  excellent  principles  of 
justice  and  integrity,  based  on  Christian  jirin- 
ciples,  rendered  him  eminently  useful  in  a 
country  where  the  restraints  of  law  are  little 
known,  and  society  is,  in  a  manner,  reduced 
to  its  elements,  in  particular,  his  humane 
treatment  of  the  natives  not  only  won  their 
attachment,  but  was  the  cause  of  inducing 
many  to  adopt  the  Christian  faith.  Still,  his 
early-implanted  love  of  excitement  remained 
in  full  force,  and  induced  him  to  join  an  ex- 
ploring-party  which  was  setting  out  into  the 
interior  of  the  vast  and  unknown  continent. 
There  could  be  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
join  such  an  expedition,  nor  could  any  one  he 
more  suited  for  it.  We  cannot  say  that  this 
is  nut  an  honourable  and  legitimate  way  of  ex¬ 
ercising  the  peculiar  talent  which  he  possessed. 
Successful  explorers,  Columbus,  C^kc,  and, 
in  later  days,  those  who  have  explored  the 
Arctic  regions,  or  the  torrid  zone,  nave  been 
the  means  of  introducing  civilisation  and 
Christianity  amongst  tribes  which  liitlierto 
have  dwelt  in  heathen  ignorance.  And  such 
ardent  spirits  are  deservedly  admired  by  men ; 
and,  we  doubt  nut,  if  they  act  on  Christian 
iriiiciples,  are  rewarded  by  Go«l.  Neverthe- 
ess,  they  who  embrace  such  a  life  must  make 
up  their  minds  to  encounter  imminent  danger. 
It  is  Ute  price  they  pay  for  tlie  gratiKcation 
of  excitement.  The  party  to  which  Scamper 
joined  himself  jienetrated,  with  great  success, 
for  many  Imndred  miles;  discovered  rivers 
which  may  ere  long  bear  ships  of  commerce 
on  their  bosom,  and  rich  plains,  which  may 


form  the  settlement  of  our  su|>erabuiidaiit  po- 
|l  pulstiou.  Many  unknown  species  of  animals 
j'  and  plants  were  carefully  noted.  At  length, 

1 1  in  the  midst  of  these  discoveries,  a  large  |)or- 
j  tion  of  their  provisions  was  lost  in  crosaing  a 
{river.  The  small  stock  whicli  remained  was 
soon  exhausted,  and  they  began  to  retrace 
their  steps, « ith  no  other  sustenanoe  but  such 
.  as  the  woods  and  rivers  provided.  Here 
'  Scamper’s  skill  with  his  gun  and  line  was 
eniiiiently  useful.  At  last  ammunitiou  began 
il  to  fail;  and,  to  add  to  their  difficulties,  the 
I  natives  shewed  signs  of  hostility.  It  was  in  a 
i  generous  attempt  to  prevent  a  collision  he- 
|;  tween  his  party  and  the  native  trilirs,  in  which 
'  Scamper  exiKistH)  himself,  almost  alone,  to 
{  prevent  bluodshetl,  that  he  received  a  severe 
I  wound  from  the  spear  of  one  of  the  native 
'  cliicfs.  This  unprovoked  attack  was  Sficedily 
, I  avenged  by  his  companions,  who  dispersed 
the  assailants  by  a  tire  of  musketry.  For 
I  several  days  they  carried  Scain|icr  with  tlieui; 
until,  seeing  that  in  tlieir  exhausted  state 
the  safety  of  the  whole  party  was  endan¬ 
gered,  he  generously  insisted  on  bring  left 
lieliitid,  on  tbe  condition,  that  as  soon  as  they 
arrivt>d  at  the  settlement,  w  hich  was  still  dis¬ 
tant  six  days’  journey,  tliey  slioiihl  send  imek 
fur  him.  Accordingly,  giving  him  the  sninll 
|K)rtiuii  of  provision  which  they  could  spare, 
they  placed  him  in  a  thicket  under  a  spread¬ 
ing  )>alm-tree,  and  resumed  their  route.  It 
was  about  ten  days  after,  that  those  wlioni 
^  tliey  sent  returned  to  seek  liini.  He  lay 
oil  the  place  where  he  had  been  left,  his  pro¬ 
visions  were  consumed,  but  his  life  had  de¬ 
parted  from  liim.  A  calm  and  |)eaccful  ex¬ 
pression  lighted  his  manly  couiitenaiice,  and 
in  Ids  hand  was  a  small  copy  of  the  holy 
Scriptures,  given  him  several  years  back  by 
his  beloved  master,  and  from  which,  in  all  his 
difficulties,  lie  had  derived  a  sure  and  certain 
comfort.  We  cun  scarcely  lament  the  early 
death  of  one  who  so  died. 

'I'liere  is  only  one  remaining  jiupil  of  Mr. 
Primer’s  with  rcsjiect  to  whom  onr  readers 
w  ill  exjicet  to  he  informed.  This  is  our  little 
friend  Jack  Wilkins.  He  was  several  years 
younger  than  the  other  two,  and  has  but  very 
recently  left  the  school.  We  are  sorry  that 
it  is  not  in  our  power  to  give  our  readers 
any  very  certain  intolligenee  of  his  prospects. 
Not  that  we  linve  cause  to  speak  of  them  as 
gloomy  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  great  rea¬ 
son  to  hope  that  he  will  be  a  respectable,  use¬ 
ful,  and  conscientious  member  ul  society.  Tlic 
discipline  of  Mr.  Primer's  school  has  been  of 
infinite  use  to  him.  At  present,  he  seems  dis¬ 
posed  to  do  credit  to  his  training.  All  de¬ 
pends  on  this  one  point,  whether  he  continues 
ill  the  right  course  in  which  he  has  been 
dincted,  or  w  licther  the  scenes  in  which  he  is 
now  again  ])laoed,  and  the  examples  of  a 
somewhat  ill-judging  and  doubtful-minded 


iwrent,  uded  to  the  ■till  remeining  influenee 
of  eerly  hebito,  will  hare  the  etfeet  of  spoiling 
the  fhiits  of  his  edacetion.  Let  os  hope  tlM 


Ur  St  ■  SMiher’s  Wtest  ess  frd, 
Thoegh  God’s  een  See  ess  hs  i 
Hs  Irsrn’d  Ihs  Srst  sasll  eords  he  said 
At  a  mrck  mother’s  knee. 


I^ottrp. 

TURN  TO  THK  EAST. 


tWUh  rrgsltl  to  wortkipMos  IowmiU  Ike  sssl,  Uwrt  caa  I 
Iw  BO  lioobt  of  U*  hsTias  bsra  s  «rn  aartral  prsrUsr 
of  Ike  Cburek  :  f<e  It  U  lorotiu— d  ky  CIrewl  of 
Aksaedrta.  sad  bp  TntuUisa.  Bekop  MUhnfSrrt. 
oar  of  thr  oMMt  Irwanl  of  uor  lUvIars,  rua>i<lrr>  it  to 
l>r  nor  of  IkuM-  cadom*  drTWrd  ITuai  priaUllts  How*, 
sad  roalmaias  to  uor  owa,  ebkk  iksta  is  ao  rsoaoa 
to  uopoor,  bat  rstbarr  to  chrrUk.— ituW  of  lumUtm'i 
IWVTkEi*. 

Tosn  to  lbs  East — for  thers  arose 
Tbs  Dayspring  from  on  bigb, 

Tbc  mom  ebose  faint  reflection  gloes 
Still  in  tbe  eastern  sky,— 

With  eill  and  poeer  to  heal  and  bless, 

There  rose  the  Sun  of  Kighleousni-ss. 

Turn  to  the  East — for  there  did  bloom, 

On  Jetse's  item,  the  Rote 
Whose  hue  defies  the  autumn's  gloom. 

Nor  heads  the  einter’s  snoes  | 

The  fair,  the  bright,  the  fragrant  floeer. 
Whose  leeetness  fills  our  Mother’s  bower. 
Turn  to  the  East — for  there  was  horn 
The  Sufferer  meek  and  pure. 

Condemn'd  the  bitterest  taunts  of  scorn 
And  hatred  to  endure  i 
There,  upon  Calvary's  mount,  He  died, 
Betray'd,  denied,  and  crucified. 

Turn  to  the  East— for  there  He  burst 
The  fetters  of  the  tomb  ; 

And,  triumphing  o'er  Death,  revers’d 
Our  dark  ancestral  doom  : 

There  the  destroyer’s  vengeful  roil 
Was  broken  by  the  hand  of  God. 

Turn  to  the  East — the  holy  East, 

And  duly  learn  to  prize 
The  Saviour’s  consecrated  feast. 

The  Christian  sacrifice : 

The  blessed  gift  in  faith  receive, 

Doubt  not,  and  ask  not,  but  believe. 

Turn  to  the  East — for  thence  shall  sound 
The  trumpet’s  startling  tone, 

Whose  voice  shall  call  the  dead  around 
Their  Judge’s  awful  throne. 

Turn  to  the  East,  and  humbly  pray 
Thou  mayst  outlive  the  judgment-day. 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

SiNQ  to  the  Lord  the  children’s  hymn. 

His  gentle  love  declare, 

Who  bends,  amid  the  seraphim, 

To  hear  the  children’s  prayer, 


lit  held  us  to  bis  mighty  breast, 

Tbt  cbildrra  of  ibt  earth  i 
He  lifted  up  bis  hands  snd  Mess’d 
The  babes  of  human  birth. 

So  sball  he  be  to  us  our  God— 

Our  gracious  Saviour  loo— 

The  scenes  we  treed  bis  footsteps  trod. 

The  paths  of  youth  be  knew. 

Lo  1  from  tbe  stars  his  face  will  turn 
On  us  with  glances  mild  i 
The  angels  of  bis  presence  yearn 
To  bless  tbe  little  child. 

Keep  us,  O  Jesu  Lord,  for  thee  i 
That  so,  by  thy  dear  grace. 

We,  children  of  the  font,  may  sec 
Our  heavenly  Father's  face. 

Sing  to  the  Lord  the  children’s  hymn ! 

His  gentle  love  declare. 

Who  bends,  amid  the  seraphim, 

To  hear  the  children’s  prsyer. 

II.  S.  Hawker. 

Morwenstow, 

In  the  year  of  the  Church,  lS4i. 


of  33oolitf. 

Life  qf  Rev.  Itaac  Millet,  once  Rector  qf  Highclere 
(Burns)  is  indeed  the  record  of  a  good  man’s  history, 
and  will  be  read  and  approved  by  all  that  delight  to 
contemplate  the  character  of  a  devoted  parish  priest 
— one,  to  borrow  a  passage  from  the  preface  “  who, 
far  from  the  clamorous  din  of  controversy,  found 
ample  exercise  for  talents  of  no  common  order ; 
who  applied  them  all  (yet  thought  he  applied  too 
little)  to  the  inculcation  of  plain  religious  truths, 
and  every-day  religious  duties  ;  whose  labour  of 
love  was  to  instruct  the  minds  of  those  committed 
to  his  charge,  in  the  commands,  and  promises,  and 
principles  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  bind  their  hearts 
to  the  love  of  God  and  goodness,  allegiance  to  his 
Church,  and  brotherly  kindness  to  their  neighbours  i 
whose  own  devotion  towards  God  was  warm  and 
earnest,  as  it  was  regular  and  unvarying ;  whose 
reverence  for  the  Church  was  filial,  as  it  was  manly 
and  rational ;  whose  alms  were  as  wisely  as  they 
were  widely  distributed ;  whose  courtesy  was  the 
genuine  overflowing  of  Christian  tenderness,  and 
whose  cheerfulness  was  the  offspring  of  that  peace 
which  passeth  all  understanding.”  While  such  is 
the  subject  of  the  interesting  memoir,  this  extract 
will  shew  in  how  beautiful  a  style  it  is  written. 
Would  it  not,  however,  be  as  well,  in  succeeding 
editions,  to  translate  the  few  classical  quotations 
which  are  given  ?  for,  graceful  as  they  appear  to 
those  who  understand  them,  they  ate  not  very 
agreeable  to  others :  and  we  hope  tltat  this  little 
volumt  will  be  read  by  many  wno  are  unable  to 
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read  Latin,  moch  less  Greek.  Hi^hclere,  the  scene 
of  Mr.  Milles's  principal  labours,  is  closely  border¬ 
ing  upon  the  ratal  battle-field,  whose  soil  is  hal¬ 
lowed,  as  the  writer  of  the  memoir  truly  says,  “  by 
the  blood  of  the  gentlest  and  bravest  of  his  age, 
the  incomparable  Falkland.”  Our  readers  are 
aware  that  a  life  of  this  unparalleled  lord,”  as  his 
friend  Clarendon  delights  to  call  him,  has  recently, 
for  the  first  time,  appeared  in  the  Engluhman' t 
Library  (vol.  xxii.). 


Or  all  the  ofiferings — and  they  have  neither  been 
few  nor  inconsiderable — which  the  English  Church 
has  received  from  her  American  daughter,  we 
question  if  there  be  one  for  which  we  have  more 
cause  to  be  thankful  than  for  Bishop  Doane's  Charge 
to  his  Clergy,  now  published  (Burns)  in  the  form 
of  a  tract,  suited  for  general  circulation  among  all 
classes,  both  of  laity  and  clergy  (Tht  Gotpel  after 
Ute  FenUcosIttl  Pattern).  The  object  of  the  bishop 
is  to  detail  the  regular  and  systematic  growth  of 
the  Christian  life,  and  the  instruments  by  which 
it  is  engendered  and  sustained,  in  contrast  with 
the  fitful  and  intermitting  demonstrations  of  religi¬ 
ous  feeliug,  in  which  piety,  according  to  popular 
notions,  is  supposed  to  consist.  We  trust  that  the 
tract  will  be  read  by  thousands  upon  thousands, 
and  will  supply  materials  for  many  sermons. 


IPork  and  ff'oges ;  or.  Life  in  Service.  By  Mary 
Howitt.  (London,  Tegg.)  This  is  called  by  the 
author  “  a  tale  for  the  people  and  their  children” 
— a  term  sufficiently  wide,  it  might  be  supposed, 
even  without  the  latter  adjunct,  to  comprise  all 
ranks  and  classes.  But  very  difierent  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  Mrs.  Howitt  and  her  sect.  The  term  “  peo¬ 
ple,’*  in  their  cant  language,  means  a  certain  base 
residuum,  after  subtracting  all  the  worthier  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  commonwealth.  In  order  to  arrive  at 
the  idea  contemplated  bv  the  writer,  you  must  use 
the  following  process,  beduct,  first,  the  nobility 
—  they  are  none  of  the  people :  next  strike  off  the 
gentry;  the  learned  professions,  as  the  clergy, 
lawyers,  and  doctors ;  the  army  and  navy  ;  all  such 
as  are  possessed  of  300/.  per  annum ;  and,  lastly, 
all  persons  who  are  labouring  to  ”  do  their  duty  in 
that  state  of  life  to  which  it  has  pleased  God  to 
call  them”  contentedly  and  thankfully;  and  the 
residuum  of  flretfulness,  and  discontent,  and  knav¬ 
ishness — of  ignorance  and  cleverness  without  prin¬ 
ciple,  h  precisely  the  respectable  abstraction  in¬ 
tended  by  Mrs.  Howitt  and  her  equally  reputable 
husband.  The  great  sin  in  the  eyes  of  this  class 
of  persons  is  contentedness ;  to  make  every  man 
believe  that  all  above  him  are  rogues,  is  the  great 
object  they  have  in  view.  And  we  will  give  Mrs. 
Howitt  credit  for  having;  carried  out  this  her  prin¬ 
ciple  in  the  present  instance  very  successfully. 
The  heroine  of  the  tale  is  followed  into  various 
places  of  service,  commencing  as  a  ”maid  of  all 
work”  in  a  public-house,  and  finishing  her  career 
in  the  confidential  employment  of  a  fashionable 
lady.  In  this  career  she  encounters  every  variety 
of  cruelty  and  unkindnrss,  the  worst  people  being 
invariably  those  moving  in  the  more  respectable 
circles.  Thus,  the  Quaker  family  is  the  best,  the 
Methodist  comes  next,  then  the  public-house,  next  I 
in  badness  the  ladv  of  fkshion,  and  worst  of  all,  ! 
two  poor  old  harmless  Church-of- England  ladies,  | 


who  are  represented  as  believing  that  “  Method¬ 
ists  and  Quakers,  and  all  such  people,  are  danger¬ 
ous  and  disaffected.”  Now,  if  persons  treat  their 
servants  without  due  consideration — and  we  are 
far  from  denying  the  allegation — let  them,  by  all 
means,  be  told  of  it:  let  Mrs.  Howitt  write  as 
many  tales  as  she  pleases  “for  masters  and  mis¬ 
tresses,”  and  throw  into  them  all  the  sarcasm  and 
irony  she  can  command.  But  we  put  ii  to  any 
reasonable  person,  whether  in  writing/or  servants, 
either  as  a  Christian  or  a  political  economist,  she 
should  not  rather  warn  them  of  the  peculiar  dan¬ 
gers  and  temptations  to  which  they  are  liable, — such 
as  intemperance,  dishonesty,  and  scandal ;  and 
whether  that  servant  would  not  be  the  happier 
who  had  been  taught  to  bear  with  the  weaknesses 
of  his  superiors  as  a  part  of  Christian  duty,  and 
not  to  speak  and  think  all  manner  of  evil  concern¬ 
ing  those  who  (whether  rightfully  or  wrongfully) 
are  yet  their  masters  and  mistresses,  and  must 
therefore  have  it  in  their  power  to  add  to  or  di¬ 
minish  their  comforts  in  no  slight  degree.  These 
remarks  will  apply,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  to  many 
besides  Mrs.  Howitt. 


Mr.  Beaven’s  Help  to  CateehUing  (Burns)  needs 
no  recommendation  of  ours;  but  we  are  glad  to 
find  that  a  second  and  improved  edition  has  just 
come  out,  the  price  of  which  puts  it  within  the 
reach  almost  of  the  poorest.  All  Sunday-school 
teachers  should  procure  it,  as  well  as  heads  of 
families. 


ftlificcUantouitf.  i 

A  Popular  Work. — In  former  times  a  popular  i 
work  meant  one  that  adapted  the  results  of  stu¬ 
dious  meditation  or  scientific  research  to  the  ca-  , 
pacity  of  the  people ;  presenting  in  the  concrete,  | 
by  instances  and  examples,  wbat  had  been  ascer¬ 
tained  in  the  abstract  and  by  the  discovery  of  the  ' 
law.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  that  is  a  popular 
work  which  gives  back  to  the  people  their  own 
errors  and  prejudices,  and  flatters  the  many  by 
creating  them,  under  the  title  of  the  publie,  into  a 
supreme  and  unappealable  tribunal  of  intellectual  | 
excellence. — Coleridge. 

IViLLiAM  OF  Wvkeiiam’s  Ciiarities. — Besides 
founding  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Winchester,  and 
rebuilding  the  nave  of  Winchester  Cathedral,  this 
good  man,  from  the  time  of  his  being  made  bishop, 
provided  for  a  certain  number  of  poor,  at  least 
twenty-four,  every  day,  not  only  feeding  them,  but 
distributing  money  among  them,  to  supjuy  their  ne-  ' 
cessities  of  every  kind.  He  continually  employed 
his  friends  and  attendants  to  seek  out  the  properest 
objects  of  his  charity  ;  to  search  after  those  whose 
modesty  would  not  suffer  them  to  apply  fur  relief; 
to  go  to  the  houses  of  the  sick  and  needy,  and  to 
inform  themselves  particularly  of  their  several  dis¬ 
tresses  ;  and  he  administered  largely  to  all  their 
wants.  To  the  poor  friars  of  the  orders  subsisting 
on  charily,  he  was  always  very  liberal.  A  striking 
instance  is  recorded  of  hisgenerosity  to  some  F rench 
monks,  whom,  from  some  cause  or  other,  the  king 
banished  from  his  country,  and  bestowed  their  pro¬ 
perty  on  Wykeham :  he  was  not  content  till  he  had 
made  over  to  them  Ute  full  value  of  what  he  had 
taken  from  them,  and  provided  a  house  and  suit- 
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able  revenue  for  them  in  Paris,  lie  was  ever  at¬ 
tentive  and  compassionate  to  such  as  were  impri¬ 
soned  for  debt ;  he  inquired  into  their  circumstances, 
compounded  with  their  creditors,  and  procured 
their  release,  lie  repaired  a  great  many  churches 
of  his  diocese;  and  furnished  them  not  only  in  a 
decent  but  even  in  a  splendid  manner,  with  books, 
vestments,  chalices,  and  other  ornaments.  In  this 
way  he  bestowed  113  silver  chalices,  and  100  pair 
of  vestments.  His  will  contains  many  bequests, 
some  of  great  value.  No  one  seems  to  be  forgotten 
by  him :  the  poor,  the  captives  in  various  prisons, 
his  friends  and  servants,  the  king,  the  archbishop, 
a  number  of  churches  and  religious  houses  —  all 
have  their  legacy.  This  excellent  bishop  was  born 
A.D.  1321,  and  died  a.d.  1101.— See  Mr.  Chandler’s 
Life  (f  H’ykcham. 

The  MANUFACTcniNG  System. — The  gigantic 
manufactories  of  our  days  are  built  to  receive  thou¬ 
sands  of  human  beings  within  their  walls ;  not, 
however,  with  the  view  of  promoting  their  comfort 
and  happiness,  their  present  or  eternal  interests, 
but  solely  and  exclusively  to  increase  the  wealth  of 
their  proprietors.  In  too  many  of  these  buildings, 
the  abodes  of  vice  and  disease,  of  sin  and  sorrow, 
“  society  is  disorganised  and  set  against  itself.  The 
extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty  confront  each  other 
in  hideous  opposition.  There  is  neither,  on  the 
one  hand,  kindly  protection,  nor  grateful  depen¬ 
dence  on  the  other.  Blind  ignorance,  animal  in¬ 
dulgence,  squalid  misery ;  childhood  bereft  of  its 
natural  cheerfulness,  and  chained  down  to  the  la¬ 
bours  of  the  mill ;  manhood  restless,  discontented, 
vicious  ;  premature  old  age.  Religion  its(  If  where 
it  exists,  too  often  distorted  from  the  pure  law  of 
Christ,  and  made  to  assume  whatever  form  the  ig¬ 
norance,  passion,  or  caprice  of  men  may  devise ; 
here  rushing  into  every  excess  of  enthusiastic  mad¬ 
ness  ;  there  fading  away  into  the  denial  of  every 
doctrine  of  revealed  truth."'  Should  it  not  enter 
into  the  minds  of  the  owners  of  these  “  vast  idol- 
temples  of  our  manufacturing  greatness,"  to  make 
friends  of  the  "mammon  of  unrighteousness  ?"  to 
be  mindful  that  whatever  of  spiritual  guidance  can 
leaven  the  mass,  whatever  of  Christian  love  and 
watchfulness  can  diminish  the  guilt  and  wretched¬ 
ness  which  reign  within  them,  should  be  provided; 
that  churches  and  schools  should  be  their  invari¬ 
able  accompaniments ;  and  that  the  knowledge  of 
divine  truths,  by  authorised  teachers,  should  be  sedu¬ 
lously  inculcated  on  the  minds  of  the  rising  gene¬ 
ration  ?  This  imperative  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
master,  has,  alas  1  been  grossly  neglected ;  and 
amidst  the  triumphs  of  war,  and  in  an  exclusive 
devotion  to  the  arts  of  peace,  the  voice  of  warning 
and  the  performance  of  a  solemn  obligation  have 
been,  until  very  late  days,  unheeded.  Let  us 
awake  to  the  conviction,  "  that  the  greatest  plague 
spot  of  the  nation  is  in  those  very  things  which 
constitute  its  grandeur  and  its  greatness."  From 
these  congregated  and  neglected  masses  it  is,  that 
destruction  to  our  civil  state  may  arise ;  let  us, 
therefore,  by  zealous  exertions,  endeavour  to 
guard  ag.:inst  the  fulKlment  of  the  gloomy  pro-  i 
phecy  of  Scotland's  illustrious  and  far-sighted  poet;  ! 
who,  in  speaking  of  the  stern  sullen  artificers  (whom 
he  had  then  lately  met),  “  rendered  outrageous  by  [ 

■  Sermon  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  on  Church  Eaten-  I 
Sion,  IMl.  I 


distress,"  observes,  "God’s  justice  is  requiting, 
and  will  yet  further  requite,  those  who  have  blown 
up  this  country  into  a  state  of  unsubstantial  opu¬ 
lence,  at  the  expense  of  the  health  and  morals  of 
the  lower  classes." — Markland’s  Remarks  on  English 
Churches,  SfC.  p.  74. 

State  of  Rblioion  in  the  United  States 
OF  Americai — The  people  about  Elkrun  (the 
writer  had  observed  the  ruins  of  a  church  which 
was  destroyed  in  the  Revolution)  do  not  profess 
to  be  of  any  religious  sect,  or  at  least  of  any  that 
they  know  of,  as  a  man  told  me  whom  I  met  in  my 
walk.  “  It  is  not  that  they  despise  religion,"  he 
added,  "  but  the  state  legislature  having  seized  upon 
the  glebes,  and  withdrawn  the  regular  provision  of 
the  episcopal  Church,  no  person  can  be  found  who 
will  take  the  chance  of  gaining  his  livelihood  by 
collections  from  the  piously  inclined." 

The  Virginian  gentlemen  (observes  the  same 
writer)  are  for  the  most  part  freethinkers.  The 
lower  classes  are,  on  the  other  hand,  very  eaier 
in  attending  Methodist  and  Baptist  preachers,  who 
contrive  to  get  a  good  livelihood  by  the  theatrical 
appearance  of  their  meetings,  and  the  other  allure¬ 
ments,  including  facilities  ofrendexrous,  which  they 
suffer  the  initiated  to  mix  up  with  their  religious 
exercises;  while  the  passions  of  the  zealous  are 
excited  to  a  degree  that  appears  almost  incredible. 
— Notes  on  the  United  States,  by  the  Right  Hon, 
Sir  A.  Foster,  Bart. 


fnUlltgtncr. 

The  Temple  Church. — This  ancient  and  noble 
edifice  was  re-opened  for  divine  service  on  Sunday 
the  20th  of  November.  The  sum  expended  by  the 
benchers  in  its  restoration  is  said  to  be  about 
40,000/. 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Leeds  district  as¬ 
sociation  of  this  society  was  held  in  the  Music-hall 
on  Monday  evening  last  The  rev.  the  Vicar  pre¬ 
sided;  and  the  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Tasmania,  and  Archdeacon  Robinson, 
late  of  Madras.  A  further  account  of  the  inter¬ 
esting  proceedings  on  this  occasion  must  be  re¬ 
served  to  our  next  Number. 

Leeds  Literary  Union. — .\n  able  and  inter¬ 
esting  paper,  on  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
was  read,  on  the  24th  of  November,  before  this  ex¬ 
cellent  institution,  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Hessey, 
B.C.L.,  principal  of  the  Huddersfield  Collegiate 
School. 

Wiltshire. — The  parish  church  of  Ansty,  which 
has  been  for  some  months  under  repair,  was  re¬ 
opened  for  divine  service  on  Wednesday,  the  26th 
Oct.  The  ancient  fabric  had  fallen  into  a  state  of 
decay  not  common  in  this  age.  By  the  exertions 
of  the  archdeacon  of  Sarum  and  the  rural  dean 
of  Chalke,  the  church  has  at  length  been  restored 
to  a  becoming  state,  and  by  the  offerings  of  various 
individuals  supplied  with  suitable  furniture. 

Yorkshire  Architectural  Society. — A  com¬ 
mittee-meeting,  numerously  attended,  of  this  so¬ 
ciety  was  held  on  the  14th  of  November  at  Leeds, 
in  the  room  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge;  the  venerable  the  Archdeacon  of  the 
Bast  Riding  in  the  chair.  From  the  many  com¬ 
munications  received  from  every  part  of  the  coun- 
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ty,  and  the  cordUl  ejnpathy  evinced  towardt  it 
by  aimilar  inadtntioas,  as  wali  ai  the  large  number 
ol  aubteribera  already  obtained,  there  ia  every 
procpect  of  the  aociety’a  proaperity  and  uaefulneta. 
The  vicar  of  Wakefteld,  who  haa  recently  recovered 
the  ancient  chantry  of  that  pariali  from  the  pro¬ 
fane  uaea  to  which  it  haa  ao  long  been  applied,  haa 
committed  the  reetoration  of  it  to  the  Yorkahire 
Architectural  Society. 

The  CauacR  in  the  CotoKiEa. — Three  of  the 
newly  oonaecrated  biahopa  have  nowaailed  fortbeir 
reapective  dioceaes : — 

1.  The  Right  Rev.  Thomaa  Parry,  D.D.,  lord 
biahop  of  Barbadoea,  took  hia  departure  on  the 
I6th  September,  on  board  the  royal  mail  ateam- 
aliip  Trent.  He  haa  appointed  the  Rev.  Charlea 
I.aWBon,  M.A.,  morning  preacher  at  the  Foundling 
lloapital,  archdeacon  of  Barbadoea  ;  and  the  Rev. 
W.  Chamberlain,  M.A.,  to  the  incumbency  of  an 
important  church  in  the  ialand  of  Trinidad.  The 
(weaent  dioceae  oontaina  the  iaianda  of  Barbadoea, 
Trinidad,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Carriaeou,  Tobago, 
and  St.  Lucia.  It  containa,  aa  appeara  from  the 
ataliatical  taMea  printed  in  the  Colonial  Church 
Allot,  recently  publiahed  by  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  an  area  of  3128  aquare 
milea,  with  a  population  of  252,810,  and  fifty-two 
clergy. 

2.  The  Right  Rev.  George  Toinlinaon,  D.D., 
lord  biahop  of  Gibraltar,  aailed  on  the  20th  of  laat 
month,  on  board  Her  Majeaty’a  ahip  the  Warapite, 
which  took  out  the  new  governor.  Sir  Robert  Wil- 
aon.  He  waa  accompanied  by  hia  two  chaplaina, 
the  Rev.  Philip  Mules,  M.A.,  fellow  of  Exeter, 
and  the  Rev.  Jamaa  Lonadale,  M.A.,  fellow  of 
Balliol.  The  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  biahop 
is  limited  to  the  city  and  precincts  of  Gibraltar; 
but  he  will  be  called  upon  to  viait  a  conaiderable 
number  of  English  congregations  along  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  of  coast,  commencing  at  Oporto,  and  reaching 
as  far  aa  Smyrna  and  Constantinople.  The  entire 
endowment  of  this  bishopric  ia  provided  by  the 
“  Colonial  Bishoprict'  Fund and  it  ia  gratifying 
to  state,  that,  in  addition  to  the  general  contri¬ 
bution,  no  leas  than  2433/.  1  It.  hat  been  subscribed 
for  this  particular  aee,  of  which  70U/.  bat  been  sent 
from  Malta  and  Gibraltar,  with  a  promise  of  a  fur¬ 
ther  remittance. 

3.  Guiana,  now  happily  constituted  an  inde¬ 
pendent  see,  includes  the  three  countries  of  Deroe- 
rara,  Easequibo,  and  Berbice.  The  total  area  ia 
100,000  aquare  miles;  but  of  this  no  more  than 
about  1500  haa  been  brought  under  cultivation. 
The  population  ia  rapidly  increasing,  and  at  present 
amounts  to  between  110,000  and  120,000.  There 
are  fifteen  parishes,  and  the  whole  number  of  clergy 
is  twenty-three.  A  considerable  acoeasion,  how¬ 
ever,  to  this  number  may  be  now  looked  for.  The 
Right  Rev.  W.  Pisrey  Austin,  D.D.,  set  sail  from 
Falmouth  on  the  3d  instant,  to  take  possession  of 
his  IKW  diocese.  Before  leaving  this  country  be 
had  made  the  IbHowing  arrangements  for  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  the  Church The  Rev.  i.  Robin¬ 
son  aaul  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cleave  are  appointed  rais- 
aionarias  on  the  list  of  the  Society  for  the  Propa¬ 
gation  of  the  Gospel.  Mr.  Cornwall  and  Mr.  Web¬ 
ber  have  been  accepted  by  the  bishop  as  candidates 
for  holy  orders,  and  will  be  in  part  maintained  by 
the  Socisty.  Mr.  Norris  is  appointed  a  catechist  of 


the  Society.  Mr.  Bourne,  a  candidate  for  holy  or¬ 
ders,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manning,  who  will  act  in 
the  capacity  of  roaster  and  mistress  of  a  national 
school,  will  be  maintained  from  local  resources; 
but  have  received  grants  of  money  from  the  Society 
to  defray  the  expense  of  tlieir  passage  and  outfit. 

The  PatNCB  op  Wales. — The  council  of  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall  have  made  a  donation,  through 
the  Rev.  Dr.  D'Oyley,  rector  of  Lambeth,  in  the 
name  of  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
of  100/.  towards  the  erection  of  a  new  church  in 
the  Waterloo  district  of  that  extensive  parish.  It 
is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  first  gift  of  his  royal 
highness  should  be  to  the  Church,  of  which  he  is 
already  a  member,  and  of  whose  faith  he  will  live, 
we  hope,  to  be  the  sworn  defender. 

Diocese  op  Lincoln.  —  The  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  Lincoln  Diocesan  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  was  held  at  the  vestry-room  of  the  cathedral 
on  Thursday,  the  27th  ult.  The  lord  bishop  of  the 
diocese  presided  on  the  occasion,  and  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  members  of  the  board  was  rather  numer¬ 
ous.  The  committee  of  management  presented 
their  report  for  the  past  year,  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  find  that  the  progress  of  the  institution  during 
that  period  has  been  roost  satisfactory.  The  school, 
though  opposed  by  evil  and  designing  men,  rises 
daily  in  public  estimation;  and,  as  a  proof  of  our 
assertion,  we  point  to  the  number  of  scholars  at 
present  receiving  instruction  within  its  walls,  which 
IS  stated  by  the  report  to  be — boarders  42,  day- 
scholars  33,  total  75.  The  Churchmen  of  Lincoln¬ 
shire  have  here  commenced  a  glorious  work  in 
defence  of  the  pure  Church. 

Horsham:  Ihteeestino  Ceremonial.  —  On 
Tuesday,  the  8th  inst.,  the  new  almshouse  in  this 
town  was  dedicated  to  God,  by  the  name  of  St. 
Mary's  Hospital — called  St.  Mary's,  to  shew  the 
intimate  relation  existing  between  the  hospital  and 
the  parish  church.  After  morning  prayers,  an  ap¬ 
propriate  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Venerable 
H.  E.  Manning,  archdeacon  of  Chichester.  Up¬ 
wards  of  eighty  persons  partook  of  the  holy  eucha- 
rist:  after  which  a  service,  appointed  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary  for  the  dedication,  was  used  by  the  arch¬ 
deacon  in  the  court  of  the  hospital.  A  large  con¬ 
course  of  people  joined  in  the  devotions;  and 
after  a  psalm  had  been  sung,  and  the  benediction 
pronounced,  the  meeting  separated,  pleased  and 
edified  by  the  services  of  the  day.  'The  square  of 
the  court  was  lined  by  about  400  children.  It  is 
due  to  the  Rev.  Jarvis  Kenrick,  curate  of  Hors¬ 
ham,  to  say,  that  the  hospital  has  been  founded  by 
another  act  of  his  catholic  liberality.  A  short  time 
since,  he  ofiered  500/.  towards  the  erection  of  the 
building,  on  condition  that  within  six  weeks  the 
parishioners  gave  500/.  more.  His  liberality  was 
met  within  the  six  weeks  by  corresponding  liber¬ 
ality,  which  has  been  bountifully  extended  by 
both  parties  ;  and  this  day  h'«s  witnessed  a  blessed 
completion  of  this  labour  of  love — one  only  of 
Mr.  Kenrick's  munificent  acts  of  catholic  unself¬ 
ishness. 

Folkestone. — Messrs.  Grissell  and  Peto,' con¬ 
tractors  for  this  part  of  the  South  Eastern  Rail¬ 
road,  have  informed  their  workmen,  hy  handbill, 
that  they  have  erected  a  place  of  worship  at  Che- 
riton,  and  another  at  Saltwood,  and  provided  a 
chaplain  to  preach  every  Sunday,  alternately  at 
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each  place,  and  inviting  those  who  do  net  attend 
any  other  place  of  worship  to  attend.  Bibles  and 
Prayer-books  will  also  be  provided  for  those  who 
are  destitute ;  and  arrangements  will  shortly  be 
made  to  instruct  those  who  cannot  read. 

Bishop  of  London’s  Charge. — We  understand 
that  a  meeting  of  the  clergy  of  this  district  took 
place  after  the  delivery  of  the  Bishop  of  London’s 
visitation-charge,  when  a  unanimous  feeling  was 
expressed  that  the  suggestions  laid  down  by  the 
right  rev.  prelate  should  be  carried  out  where 
practicable,  in  the  several  parishes.  The  altera¬ 
tions  were  commenced  in  our  church  on  Sunday 
last.  The  usual  hymn  at  the  beginning  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  was  omitted,  and  the  clergyman  gave  out  the 
psalms,  which  were  sung;  he  also  preached  in  his 
surplice,  and  after  the  sermon  proceeded  to  the 
altar,  and  read  an  oiTertory  sentence,  and  the 
prayer  for  Christ's  church  militant,  as  prescribed 
by  the  rubric.  The  rector,  in  his  discourse,  alluded 
in  a  very  able  manner  to  those  changes,  which  he 
said,  though  he  considered  some  of  them  of  small 
moment,  he  had  adopted  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  bis  diocesan.  He  also  announced  that 
daily  service  would  be  performed  in  the  church  at 
eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  that  the  vigils 
of  saints’  days  would  be  observed.  —  Cheiint/ord 
ChrmieU. 

Nottingham. — On  Sunday  last  (the  SOih  ult.), 
the  services  at  Sr.  Mary’s  Church  were  conducted 
ill  the  manner  which  we  have  for  some  time  re¬ 
commended  to  the  clergy ;  and  in  accordance  with 
the  directions  given  by  the  Bishop  of  London  in 
his  recent  charge.  We  have  authority  to  state, 
that  before  restoring  this,  the  proper  mode  as  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  rubrics  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  the  vicar  (Archdeacon  Wilkins),  rightly 
supposing  that  the  example  set  at  the  mother- 
church  of  the  county  would  be  pretty  generally 
followed,  consulted  his  diocesan,  the  Bishop  of  Lin¬ 
coln  ;  and  this  return  to  the  true  practices  of  the 
Church  has  been  adopted  with  the  full  sanction  and 
approbation  of  that  revered  prelate. — NoUingham 
Jutimml. 

ChiciifsterCathedral:  Obituary-Windows. 
— The  example  set  by  the  Dean  of  Chichester,  in 
putting  an  obituary- window  within  this  cathedral, 
to  the  memory  of  a  deceased  sister,  has  already  been 
followed  in  another  instance.  A  new  window  has 
been  recently  erected  on  the  north  side  of  the  church 
by  Edward  Humphry,  Ksq.  in  memorial  of  his  four 
brothers.  The  new  window  in  the  upper  compart¬ 
ments  exhibits  the  arms  of  the  deceased  brothers  ; 
and  in  the  lower  compartments  are  eight  groups  of 
figures  representing  eight  leading  incidents  in  the 
life  of  St.  Peter:— Ist,  his  call ;  ’id,  his  walking  on 
the  sea  ;  3d,  his  charge  from  our  Lord  (“  Feed  my 
sheep");  4ih,  his  restoring  the  lame  man;  5th, 
the  punishment  of  Ananias;  6th,  his  release  from 
prison  ;  7th,  his  restoring  Tubitba  to  life ;  8th, 
his  crucilixion  with  his  head  downwards.  It  is 
understood  that  two,  if  not  three,  other  obituary- 
windows  are  about  to  be  executed ;  and  the  inha- 
bitants  of  Chichester  and  its  vi.-inity  have  most 
laudably  set  on  foot  a  subscription  for  painted 
windows  to  be  placed  at  the  east  and  west  ends  of 
the  church. 

Dr.  Woi.rr. — This  celebrated  missionary  gave 
the  following  sketch  of  his  remarkable  travels  at  a 


meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  held  at  Stokesby  a  few  vreeka  ago “  For 
the  space  of  about  two  years  I  was  at  Rome  in  the 
Propaganda,  under  the  auspices  of  Pope  Piua  tbe 
Seventh  and  Cardinal  Litta,  two  personages  of  the 
Romish  Church,  who  treated  me  very  kindly.  But 
although  in  that  place  for  that  length  of  time,  I  was 
not  in  agreement  with  the  principles  of  tbe  Church 
of  Rome ;  and  my  difference  from  that  Church  was 
more  and  more  developed  and  strengthened  after 
a  stay  of  two  years  in  that  college.  1  nevertheless 
must  say  this,  that  I  can  never  upon  any  occasion 
mention  those  two  distinguished  personages.  Pope 
Pius  the  Seventh  and  Cardinal  Litta,  without 
feelings  of  the  greatest  gratitude  and  affection 
towards  them,  on  account  of  their  kindness  and 
personal  piety  and  holiness.  That  I  did  not  agree 
with  them  is  clear,  from  the  fact  that,  although 
most  kindly  treated  by  them,  I  left  their  college ; 
and  on  the  15th  of  April,  1819,  I  entered  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cambridge,  in  which  I  studied  for  two 
years  under  the  tuition  of  that  excellent  and  pious 
and  learned  person  the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon,  and 
Professor  Lee,  tlie  great  Oriental  scholar,  who  is 
still  alive.  After  that,  I  went  from  Cambridge  to 
London — I  then  left  England,  and  went  to  Lisbon, 
Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Egypt,  Mount  Sinai,  Jeru¬ 
salem  (which  place  I  have  visited  three  times), 
Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  Samaria,  Aleppo,  the  Isle  of 
Cyprus,  Mesopotamia,  the  Persian  Gulf,  Persia, 
Georgia,  Circassia,  Crimea,  Odessa,  Constantino¬ 
ple,  Adrianople,  Proosa,  Smyrna,  and  then  returned 
to  England.  Afterwards  I  went  back  to  the  East, 
went  into  Egypt,  Khoorassan,  Khiva,  Bokhara, 
Cabool,JehailBbad,the  Khyber  Pass,  Laliore(where 
I  had  an  interview  with  Runjeet  Singb,  tbe  king  of 
Lahore),  Soodiana,  Simla  (where  1  was  two  months 
in  the  house  of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  the  go¬ 
vernor-general  of  India).  I  then  proceeded  to 
Cashmere,  Delhi,  Cawnpore,  Luckmore,  Benares, 
Calcutta,  Masulipatam,  Hyderabad,  Madras,  Mala¬ 
bar,  Goa,  Belgaum,  Bombay,  Mecca,  Jidda,  Abys- 
synia,  Yemen,  St.  Helena,  America,  England,  Ire¬ 
land,  and  Scotland, — and  now  I  am  curate  of  High 
Hoyland,  near  Wakefield.’’ 

The  Bishop  of  New  Zealand. — Letters  have 
been  received  at  Eton  College  from  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Selwyn,  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  announcing 
the  fact  that  the  bishop  had  arrived  safe,  and  in 
good  health,  at  the  place  of  hia  destination,  after  an 
excellent  voyage.  , 

Crayke. — The  Rev.  Edward  Churton,  rector  of 
this  parish,  has,  with  his  usual  liberality,  returned 
to  his  parishioners  the  handsome  sum  of  ten  per 
cent  upon  the  rent-charge  in  lieu  of  tithes,  at  the 
last  audit. 

Birmingham. — At  the  Birmingham  borough 
revision,  several  dissenting  teachers  were  ol^jected 
to  because  the  overseers  had  tacked  “  revereoid  ’’ 
to  their  names,  and  had  described  tbe  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England  as  ‘‘clerks.’’  Tbe  revising 
barrister  correct^  the  list,  by  striking  out  the 
“  reverend,’’  but  retaiited  the  names. 

Leeds  Church  of  England  District  V isitino 
Society. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of 
this  valuable  society  was  held  on  Friday  week  ;  the 
Rev,  Dr.  Hook,  vicar,  in  the  chair.  The  report 
for  the  past  year  was  read  by  the  secretary,  and 
adopted  unanimously.  The  society  during  the 
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past  year  hat,  with  279L  of  the  aocicty’a  money, 
relieved  1400  dittretaed  familiea ;  and  the  tumt 
deposited  with  the  society  during  the  year  amount 
to  698/.  9t. 

Lkeds. — On  Wednesday,  the  27th  of  October,  a 
meeting  of  the  St.  Peter's  Bank  District  Society 
fur  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  was  held  at 
the  National  School  in  East  Street  The  meeting 
was  very  numerously  attended  by  the  clergy  and 
gentry  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  many  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  district,  who  take  a  lively  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  society,  and  highly  appreciate 
the  labours  of  its  vistort.  It  appears  from  the 
report,  that,  during  the  operations  of  the  society 
in  this  district  for  the  last  four  years,  446  Bibles 
and  Testaments,  239  Prayer-Books,  and  1187  of 
other  books  and  tracts,  published  by  the  society, 
have  been  sold.  The  sum  collected  is  114/.  8i.  2'j</., 
a  very  large  amount,  when  we  consider  that  it  has 
all  been  derived  from  the  hard  earnings  of  the  poor. 

Incobporateo  Society  for  Promotino  the 
Enlargement,  Buillino,  and  Kefairino  of  ' 
CitURCHES  AND  Cb  AFEL8. — The  Committee  of  this  | 
society  resumed  their  meetings  on  Monday  last. 
Grants  in  several  cases  were  made,  and  payments 
to  the  amount  of  4225/.  ordered  to  twenty-hve  pa¬ 
rishes,  for  the  sums  awarded  to  them  respectively ; 
the  works  having  been  completed.  The  population 
of  these  twenty-five  places  is  128,244  persons;  and 
the  provision  of  church-room  therein,  previously  I 
to  the  execution  of  the  works  for  which  the  society’s 
grants  were  voted,  was  18,949  sittings,  of  which 
6441  were  free.  Five  of  these  parishes  contained 
a  population  of  91,896  souls,  with  church-accommo¬ 
dation  for  11,593  persons  (including  that  furnished 
by  two  large  proprietary  chapels),  with  only  3080 
free  seats ;  and  seven  contained  a  population  of 
22,357  persons,  with  church-room  foF  only  3528  of 
that  number,  and  including  only  1821  free  scats. 
To  this  very  insufficient  accommodation  8148  sit¬ 
tings  have  now  been  added,  with  the  society's 
assistance,  including  6261  free  and  unappropriated 
seats. 

Hunslet,  near  Leeds. — Her  Mgjesty  the  Queen 
Dowager  has  given  15/.  towards  a  school-house, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  in  Hunslet.  His  Grace 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  Wm.  Beckett,  Est]., 
M.P.,  are  also  contributors  of  10/.  each  towards 
this  deserving  undertaking,  which  we  recommend 
to  the  consideration  of  all  friends  of  Christian  edu¬ 
cation. 

Nottinohamsiure  :  worthy  of  Imitation. — 
A  new  church  and  new  national-schools,  with  suit¬ 
able  houses  for  the  master  and  mistress,  have  been 
erected  in  the  populous  and  extensive  parish  of 
Lenton  near  Nottingham.  The  total  cost  incurred 
has  been  8943/.,  towards  which  F.  Wright,  of  Len¬ 
ton  House,  Esq.,  contributed  the  munipcent  sum 
of  3860/.,  and  his  sisters,  the  Misses  Wright,  1600/. 
The  church  has  recently  been  consecrated  by  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  The  contributions  at  the 
otfertory  amounted  to  the  liberal  sum  of  174/.6f.  7Jf/. 
An  elegant  silver  communion-service  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Misses  Wright,  of  Lenton  Firs.  Books 
for  the  use  of  the  church  have  been  given  by  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  The 
church  is  a  commodious  and  handsome  stone  struc¬ 
ture,  after  the  early  English  style,  with  clerestory, 
side-aisles,  and  tower.  An  ancient  font  of  singular 


workmanship,  which  belonged  to  Lenton  Abbey 
about  800  years  ago,  has  been  restored  and  placed 
in  the  new  church. 

The  Bishof  of  Montreal’s  Testimony  for 
THE  OLD  Church  Societies. — Our  main  de¬ 
pendence  for  meeting  all  the  farther  wants  of 
the  Church  is,  the  munificence  of  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 
That  venerable  body — besides  a  large  and  con¬ 
stant  expenditure  for  other  objects  connected 
;  with  the  extension  and  maintenance  of  religion 
throughout  the  colonial  possessions  of  the  em¬ 
pire  in  all  their  prodigious  extent — supports  se¬ 
veral  hundred  missionaries  in  different  quarters 
of  the  world,  and  no  less  than  fifiy-one  at  this 
moment  in  the  diocese  of  Quebec.  It  is,  under 
God,  upon  that  society,  in  conjunction  and  co¬ 
operation  with  the  grand  sister-institution  in  the 
Church,  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know¬ 
ledge,  which  has  also  exerted  and  is  exerting  a  no¬ 
ble  munificence  in  our  behalf,  that  the  Church  in 
the  colonies  depends  for  the  means  of  planting 
and  propagating  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  Ungrateful  indeed  must  be  the  Church¬ 
man  among  us,  who  does  not  bless  God  for  the 
bounty  of  these  societies,  and  appreciate  the  fruits 
of  their  labours.  Many  a  spire  which  points  to 
heaven  in  the  wilderness  is  a  monument  as  well 
as  an  emblem  of  their  seal ;  many  an  echo  has  been 
returned  from  the  depth  of  the  forest,  of  good 
tidings  proclaimed  by  the  messengers  whom  they 
have  sent  forth :  many  a  help  to  Christian  prayer 
and  praise,  and  many  a  lesson  of  the  wisdom  which 
is  from  above,  many  a  gift  of  the  blessed  word  of 
God,  has  been  dispensed  from  their  treasuries  to 
settlements,  whether  ruder  or  more  advanced,  from 
Lake  Huron  at  one  extremity  of  Canada,  to  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  at  the  other, —  to  say  no¬ 
thing  of  aid  rendered  in  the  training  of  youth  for 
the  holy  ministry,  and  of  lands  purchased  as  en¬ 
dowment  in  order  to  the  perpetuation  of  religious 
privileges  among  the  people, — with  other  works  of 
piety  and  love.  There  may  have  been  instances, 
no  doubt,  of  fault  as  well  as  of  failure,  the  fruits  of 
human  imperfection,  in  the  proceedings  conducted 
in  the  colony  under  the  auspices  of  these  vener¬ 
able  bodies,  and  a  time  may  be  remembered  when 
all  the  efibrts  of  religious  seal  were  comparatively 
languid  and  inefiectual ;  but  we  may  look  back  to 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  see  the  de¬ 
voted,  and  ill  the  truest  sense  evangelical,  mis¬ 
sionaries  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  this  country, —  foremost  among  them 
him  who  ruse  afterwards  to  the  episcopate  of  Que¬ 
bec,  whose  praise  is  in  all  the  churches,  and  who 
being  dead  yet  speaketh. 

NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Havin;  a  good  deal  of  original  poetry  on  hand,  wi<  can¬ 
not  And  room  fur  the  verses  kindly  sent  us  on  Isird  Cul- 
lingwuod. 

Several  contrihutinns  both  of  prose  and  verso,  though  in 
type,  are  reluctantly  postponed. 
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